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Two Worlds—Two Giants 


HERE are at this time two great nations in existence 

which, proceeding from different points, appear to be 

advancing toward the same end. I mean the United States 
of America and Russia. 

All other nations seem to have nearly reached their natural 
limits, and they have only to maintain their power; but these are 
still in the act of growth. All the others have stopped, or continue 
to advance with extreme difficulty; these alone are proceeding 
with ease and celerity along a path to which no limit, can be 
perceived. ... 

The American relies upon personal interest to accomplish his 
ends, and gives free scope to the unguided strength and common 
sense of the people; the Russian centers all the authority of society 
in a single arm. The principal instrument of the former is free- 
dom, of the latter, servitude. 

Their starting-point is different, and their courses are not the 
same; yet each of them seems marked out by the will of Heaven 
to sway the destinies of half the globe. 


—De Tocqueville, Democracy in America (1835) 
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THE CONCLUSION OF A POLITICAL DISCUSSION BETWEEN TWO FORMER FRIENDS AND POLITICIANS 
lithograph by Honoré Daumier, published in Le Charivari, Paris, in 1867. 


The Two ‘ 


‘Octobers”* 


ALEXANDER KERENSKY 


HE widespread speculation 

over the “enigma” of the 

Soviet foreign policy pro- 
voked, several years ago, the follow- 
ing remark by Mr. Molotov, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs of the U. S. 
S. R.: “There are no riddles in our 
policy; anyone who is able to read 
can easily understand it.” 

Mr. Molotov did not mean, of 
course, to imply that the Commu- 
nists always respected the truth: 
such a position would be, indeed, a 
sacrilegious betrayal of Lenin’s leg- 
acy, for The Lie, as the means of in- 
fluencing the masses and of dis- 
organizing the “capitalist world,” is 
one of the mightiest weapons of 
Communist tactics. 

When the Soviet Foreign Minister 
indignantly denied any “enigma” in 
Communist policy, he simply want- 
ed to say: We are not concealing and 
have never concealed our tactics— 
our aims, our methods, our attitude 
toward the so-called superclass eth- 
ics. All this has been published black 
on white in all the languages of the 
civilized world. We Communists do 
not conceal who we are or where we 
are heading, although often, for 
strategical reasons, we put on 
different masks—democratic, peace 
loving or patriotic—and there is not 
a single case when our masquerade 
did not achieve the desired results. It 
is not our “mysteriousness” but rath- 
er the “simplicity” of our opponents 

*The Bolshevik revolution took place in Russia on 


October 25, 1917, old style (November 6, new style). 
It is called in Russia ‘‘The October Revolution.” 


which gave us an historically un- 
paralleled freedom of political ma- 
neuvering during all these years. 

And when, thanks to this suc- 
cessful maneuvering, the strategic 
goal is attained, the Comintern head- 
ed by the Kremlin quite openly and 
blandly undertakes an abrupt shift 
of tactics. The new phase is usually 
announced, not immediately, but 
after the necessary internal readjust- 
ment. 


II 


Such an announcement, signify- 
ing an important landmark on a new 
road, was Mr. Molotov’s speech of 
November 6, 1947—the anniversary 
of tke Bolshevik counter-revolu- 
tion. Its main thesis is that after 
World War II a decisive fight be- 
tween a dying Capitalism and a ris- 
ing Communism has begun through- 
out the world. In this fight the vic- 
tory of the latter is imminent. As 
stated by the official Communist 
newspaper Pravda in its comments 
on Mr. Molotov’s directive speech, 
““We have entered an era when all 
roads lead to Communism. The 
Communist ideas have been accepted 
by the masses abroad and are inspir- 
ing them for a selfless fight against 
Capitalist slavery.” 

If such is the mentality of the 
“‘masses” in the world, the victory 
of Communism could, of course, be 
achieved by peaceful and democratic 
means. Unfortunately, the “doomed 
imperialism” does not want to sur- 
render. “Unrest and trouble are 
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growing,” Mr. Molotov continues, 
“in the ranks of imperialists, as 
everyone feels that he is losing his 
foothold while at the same time the 
forces of Democracy and Socialism 
[in Mr. Molotov’s language the 
phrase “Democracy and Socialism” 
means “Communism” ] are increas- 
ing from day to day.” The latter day 
proponents of Capitalism are unable 
to offer anything but an increasing 
oppression and a revived Fascism. 
They inevitably begin, therefore, to 
seek salvation in “new imperialistic 
adventures”—‘“in a new war,” as 
Pravda interprets Mr. Molotov’s dip- 
lomatic language. 

Mr. Molotov, however, is so kind 
as to warn the “imperialists”: a sober 
estimate of the situation leads to the 
conclusion that in our time imperia- 
listic adventures are a dangerous 
gamble “which may easily bring the 
quick collapse of the whole Capita- 


list system.” We have here a repeti- 
tion—in a modified form—of Len- 
in’s famous thesis (formulated in 
1915) about the “gigantic benefit” 


which contemporary wars bring to 
the development of the “world pro- 
letarian revolution.” At the time of 
World War I this “gigantic benefit” 
consisted only in a fatal blow to 
democratic Russia, “the freest coun- 
try among the belligerents in which 
there is no oppression of the masses” 
(Lenin in Pravda, April 7, 1917). 
On the other hand “fa mighty base 
for the further development of 
world revolution” (Stalin in Prob- 
lems of Leninism) was built on the 
blood and tears of the tortured 
peoples of Russia. 

During many years the Commu- 
nists of different countries, with the 
enthusiastic applause of fellow- 
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travellers, naive Democrats and So- 
cialists of different nationalities, were 
building the base for the next step 
of the world revolution. When, how- 
ever, the decisive moment seemed to 
come, the “base” in Russia began to 
shake. What should have been a 
strong support for the offensive 
turned out to be totally unreliable. 
Such is the conclusion which can be 
drawn from Mr. Molotov’s speech 
as far as it concerned the internal 
political situation in U.S.S.R. 

Under a mask of official optimism, 
the speech revealed a feeling of acute 
worry and tense alarm. “Nobody 
can deny that survivals of Capitalism 
are firmly entrenched in the minds 
of our people.” Although the most 
energetic measures have been used 
against this mentality, they prove 
insufficient. The Kremlin is, there- 
fore, looking for help outside Rus- 
sia. “Nobody can deny,” Mr. Molo- 
tov continues, “that we possess enor- 
mous possibilities now for a success- 
ful fight against these survivals.” 
What are these possibilities? They are 
the “numerous friends inspired with 
sympathy for and faith in our cause” 
whom the Soviet Union has in all 
countries. 

What is the political implica- 
tion of this sentimental appeal to 
“friends” abroad? In my opinion, it 
implies that after World War II the 
resistance against totalitarian Com- 
munism inside Russia cannot be 
broken without a victory of Com- 
munism outside Russia. 

“The ideological power of Soviet 
authority is strongest today in areas 
beyond the frontiers of Russia, be- 
yond the reach of its police power.” 
This subtle statement, made by one 
of the closest collaborators of Sec- 
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retary of State Marshall (Foreign 
Affairs, July 1947) is not only an 
excellent commentary on Mr. Molo- 
tov’s speech, but also a valuable les- 
son for those who still believe in the 
existence of an ideological wall be- 
tween “East” and “West.” In fact, 
the “Western soul,” for instance in 
France, is not less receptive to Com- 
munist ideas than the “Slavonic 
soul” in Russia. 

The thought of the “survivals of 
Capitalism” in Russia seems to haunt 
the Soviet Foreign Minister. He re- 
turns to it again and again. “Not 
all of our people are completely free 
from groveling and servility before 
the West and its Capitalistic cul- 
ture.” Woe betide these criminals! 
“Nobody can be a genuine Soviet 
citizen if he is not free from those 
survivals.” For those who are fa- 
miliar with the language of the So- 
viet rulers, the significance of the 
hint is quite obvious. It means that 
those who are guilty of “‘servility be- 
fore the Capitalistic culture” (in 
plain words: those who are longing 
for freedom) will be exterminated 
without any mercy because the era 
of Communism is coming. “The 
Bolshevik party of Lenin and Stalin, 
which is the highest expression of 
the moral and political unity of our 
nation, is now showing, under the 
leadership of the great Stalin, the 
road to universal peace and to the 
liberation from bloody wars and 
from the Capitalistic slavery of other 
nations.” 

Thus the conclusion of the direc- 
tive speech of the representative of 
the Politbureau and the Comintern 
returns us to its basic statement: the 
end of World War II is the begin- 
ning of the long expected, decisive 
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battle between a dying Capitalism 
and a rising Communism in all coun- 
tries. 


Ill 


The second round—a fight to the 
finish—has begun. The first round 
ended with the temporary retreat 
of “World revolution”—the “New 
Economic Policy,” the “Socialism in 
one country,” the “national fronts,” 
and the “national” phraseology of 
Stalin. The retreat became necessary 
because World War I had not suf- 
ficiently destroyed the old world; 
because the “‘base of the proletarian 
world revolution” in Russia had not 
been completely organized; because 
the concentration of the Communist 
forces outside Russia under a uni- 
fied command had not been com- 
pletely achieved; because the “‘Capi- 
talistic society” itself had not yet 
been sufficiently demoralized by its 
own cynical opportunism; and be- 
cause the psychological sapping- 
policies of Communism had not yet 
been sufficiently developed. 

It is dangerous for us to close our 
eyes before the reality; in the second 
round everything had changed in 
favor of the Communist aggression. 
During the short period of armis- 
tice between “the war of exhaus- 
tion” and “the war of extermina- 
tion” (1918-1939) all the deficien- 
cies in the machinery of “world 
revolution” were repaired while “‘de- 
caying Capitalism” gave birth to two 
new totalitarian monsters: Fascism 
and Naziism. From then on the only 
task of the international Communist 
movement was to prepare for the in- 
evitable—the second World War— 
to concentrate all forces on this 
preparation, to subordinate the 
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whole tactics of the Comintern to 
this next strategic goal, and to wait 
until the second wave of wars pro- 
voked the second wave of revolu- 
tions. It was not necessary to wait 
long. The “gigantic benefit” of the 
War, which it was not given to 
Lenin to see during his life after 
World War I, proved to be, in fact, 
gigantic after World War II: almost 
the whole free world found itself on 
the very edge of the abyss which had 
been promised to the “World Bour- 
geoisie” some thirty years ago. 

After totalitarian World War II, 
Communism, this time with raised 
“beaver,” returned to the West— 
the place of its birth—and entered 
the world area as a first class political 
force with a claim to ideological and 
political power over all nations. It 
becomes more and more clear that 
the future of the totalitarian dic- 
tatorship in Russia depends upon the 
victory of Communism outside Rus- 
sia; hence, the new postwar course 
of the Kremlin’s international policy. 
This course found its expression by 
a significant omission in Mr. Molo- 
tov’s directive speech: there is not a 
single word about what had been re- 
peatedly proclaimed during the war 
and particularly before Stalingrad as 
the main aim of the Soviet policy— 
the defense of Russia’s national in- 
terests. 

The author of the above-men- 
tioned article in Foreign Affairs 
noticed the new course: ““The whole 
policy of Moscow is now mostly de- 
termined by the international Com- 
munist movement.” The Politbureau 
and the Comintern are playing the 
card of world revolution with the 
future of Russia at stake. 

Already in June 1915, Lenin, at 
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that time an emigré in Switzerland, 
wrote: “Those who write against 
treason, against Russia’s defeat, . . 
have not a proletarian but a bour- 
geois point of view. A worker can- 
not either inflict a class blow upon 
his government or extend, by deeds, 
his hand to his brother, a worker of 
a country in war with us, without 
committing treason” (Social-Demo- 
crat, No. 43, 1915). The defeatist 
collaboration with the German gov- 
ernment after the March revolution 
of 1917 could not have as its aim 
either the overthrow of the already 
overthrown monarchy or the libera- 
tion of the already liberated working 
class. “A freedom equal to that exist- 
ing in our country,” Stalin said to 
the 6th Congress of the Bolshevik 
party in August 1917, “exists no- 
where.” What was, then, the aim of 
the treason committed by the Bolshe- 
viks in 1917? This treason was only 
one of the means of seizing power. 
And the seizure of power was neces- 
sary for the establishment of the 
“dictatorship of the working class,” 
which, according to Stalin’s defini- 
tion, is “an unlimited power based 
not on law but on violence” (Prob- 
lems of Leninism). 


IV 


Why was it necessary for Lenin 
to establish this unlimited power and 
why is it necessary for Stalin to cling 
so stubbornly to it? 

The answer to this question has 
not only a historical but also an arch- 
contemporary interest. It contains 
the key to Stalin’s postwar policy. 

When Lenin at the beginning of 
World War I was conceiving his 
plans of “conquest of power by the 
working class,” he did not think that 
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peasant Russia was ripe for a socialist 
upheaval and for the triumph of 
Marxist socialism. All his thoughts 
were in Western Europe. There— 
he taught—in these advanced indus- 
trial countries with their strongly 
organized working class, the immi- 
nent class war, the civil war inside 
every country, prepared by the 
“predatory war of international 
capitalists” will finally develop into 
a world socialist revolution. 

The forecast was suddenly and 
completely overthrown by the 
“bourgeois” revolution in Russia, 
which gave a quite unexpected role 
to the Russian working class. This 
class became, temporarily, the “van- 
guard” of the European as well as of 
the world proletarian revolution, 
and, amidst the thunders and storms 
of the civil war, Russia was trans- 
formed into a base for the concen- 
tration of revolutionary internation- 


al forces. Lenin hoped that these 
forces would in the nearest future 
expand over Western Europe where 
they would give decisive battle to the 


doomed Capitalism. “Our task,” 
Lenin declared to the representative 
of the London Daily News on March 
22, 1918, “consists in holding out 
until the exhaustion of different 
groups of European Capitalism, 
fighting one another, provokes revo- 
lution in all countries.” 


Lenin exaggerated, of course, the. 


degree of exhaustion of the old world 
as the result of World War I. His 
impatience led him to an error in 
his time-table. He was right, how- 
ever, in his general estimate of the 
effect of contemporary wars on the 
civilized world. Instead of several 
months, as he affirmed in the flush of 


victory, it became necessary to “hold 
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out” about thirty years, sacrificing 
for the future everything except 
dictatorship. ““We affirm,” Lenin de- 
clared in 1922, “‘that the interests 
of world socialism prevail over the 
interests of the nation or the interests 
of the state.” 

Thus two commandments were 
left by Lenin: (1) to hold out until 
the military exhaustion of the Capi- 
talist countries begins to work, and 
(2) to sacrifice the interests of 
the nation if and when this sac- 
rifice is necessitated by the interests 
of world Communism. The solution 
of the whole “riddle” of the Krem- 
lin policy is that Stalin understood 
what had never been understood by 
Trotsky. He understood that if he 
wanted to hunt two hares at the 
same time he would catch neither— 
that it was impossible to hold out 
firmly until a new war and at the 
same time to waste the revolutionary 
forces in abortive revolutionary ad- 
ventures. He understood that Lenin’s 
two commandments referred to two 
different consecutive phases in the 
development of world revolution. 

To understand this was not diffi- 
cult. Already in December, 1916, 
Lenin wrote in an article entitled 
“The War Program of the Prole- 
tarian Revolution”: “Socialism can- 
not be victorious simultaneously in 
all countries. Its victory will come at 
first, in one or in several countries 
. . . This will necessarily provoke 
not only frictions but a direct en- 
deavour of the bourgeoisie of other 
countries to crush the victorious 
working class of the Socialist coun- 
try. The social-opportunists are al- 
ways ready to dream of a peaceful 
socialism of the future, but they 
differ from revolutionary socialists 
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just in so far as they do not want to 
admit the necessity of a fierce class 
struggle and of class wars for the 
realization of this beautiful future. 
. . . Only after we overthrow, com- 
pletely defeat, and expropriate the 
bourgeoisie in the whole world, and 
not in one country only, will wars 
become impossible.” Stalin’s deduc- 
tion was that the whole activity of 
the Comintern with all its local up- 
risings and strikes proved to be abor- 
tive after World War I, in time of 
peace, because World War I did not 
sufficiently shake the old World. In 
order to complete the world revolu- 
tion a new world war would be 
necessary. 


V 


Toward the end of the twenties 
only those who were completely 
blind could fail to see the approach- 
ing world crisis. Stalin, however, had 
always a quick political sight. On 
June 29, 1930, he declared at the 
16th Congress of the Communist 
Party: “Elements of a deep crisis of 
Capitalism are growing and will 
grow. If we want to characterize our 
time in several words, we have to 
say: We are at the breaking point. 

The imperialistic war and its 
results intensified the decay of Capi- 
talism and destroyed the equilibrium 
of the Capitalist system. We are liv- 
ing in an epoch of wars and revolu- 
tions.” 

From that time on and up to the 
beginning of World War II the 
whole internal and international 
policy of the Comintern was direct- 
ed by one main idea: to hold out by 
all means until the second World 
War and to prepare for it. 

In fact, the Communists did hold 
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out and did prepare. They prepared 
openly during ten years and there 
was not a single western statesman 
and political leader who noticed it. 
Nobody wanted to notice it. We 
prefer “high illusion” to ‘“‘base 
truth.” 

With what a feeling of relief the 
rulers of the West listened to asser- 
tions representing Stalin as a “trai- 
tor” to the ideals and ideas of the 
“proletarian revolution of Lenin and 
Trotsky”! How happy they were 
when Stalin proclaimed his famous 
“Socialism in one Country”! When 
he exterminated the fanatics of the 
party; when he concentrated on in- 
dustrial achievements; when he pro- 
mulgated the “most democratic con- 
stitution in the world”; when he 
formed, outside Russia, “the popu- 
lar fronts of all democratic forces 
against Fascism”; when he sent Lit- 
vinov to the League of Nations with 
the mission of arranging collective 
security and eternal peace; when he 
began to speak the language of a 
mature statesman and an old Rus- 
sian patriot! 

All these people became, it is true, 
disillusioned to a certain degree when 
this alleged “Russian patriotism” 
pushed the land of the Soviets, 
against its will, into Hitler’s camp. 
A kind of re-evaluation of values 
took place. For many of these dis- 
illusioned people the regime in Rus- 
sia became no less disgusting than 
other totalitarian regimes. As soon 
as Hitler invaded Russia, however, 
the old illusions were resuscitated and 
the totalitarians of the Kremlin 
solemnly “entered the council of the 
leaders of world democracy.” At 
the same time Stalin, together with 
other Communist strategists, meth- 
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odically continued to put into prac- 
tice “the war program of the prole- 
tarian revolution.” For them, all 
these “Socialisms in one country,” 
“popular fronts,” “patriotic and 
democratic aims of war” and “‘dis- 
solutions of the Comintern” were 
only different modes of camouflage, 
smoke-screens, defense masks. They 
used these methods and slogans with 
‘great success until there happened 
what Lenin had expected to happen 
in 1917-1919. 

A new world war—this time not 
of “exhaustion” but of “extermina- 
tion”—actually provoked revolu- 
tions in many countries, or, to be 
more precise, transformed an enor- 
mous part of the world, and particu- 
larly Europe, into a chaos of destruc- 
tion, disintegration, hatred and de- 
spair. At last the fires of civil war 
began to rage in the world. There 
was no doubt for a Communist that 
we entered the era of “victorious 
Communism.” The second, the 
World “October” had come. The 
time for the “decisive overthrow of 
the bourgeoisie in the whole world” 
is here. Every genuine Communist 
has to remember Lenin’s second 
commandment and prove by deeds 
that for him “the interests of world 
socialism prevail over the interests 
of the nation and the interests of 
the State.” 

As far as the Communists in the 
Kremlin are concerned, their task is 
to complete “Lenin’s work”’; i.e., to 
stake the very existence of Russia on 
the card of world revolution. 


VI 


There are many Russians who 
think that the results of this policy 
will be a terrible defeat, a triumph 
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of the vast hatreds accumulated 
against Russia, a dismemberment of 
Russia, a new Stalin’s peace of Brest- 
Litovsk, more disastrous for the Rus- 
sian people than was Lenin’s Brest- 
Litovsk. This foreboding may prove 
correct if the legend representing the 
Russian people as making common 
cause with the Soviet government is 
not destroyed. Fortunately, there are 
more and more statesmen outside 
Russia who understand that the op- 
pressed should not be made respon- 
sible for the crimes of the oppressors. 
As James Burnham puts it in his 
Struggle for the World: “The Rus- 
sian people were the first victims of 
the Soviet regime. They may become 
the direct weapon of its fall.” There- 
fore, a program aimed to defeat 
Communism in the world must by 
its nature “attract first of all the 
Russian people.” 

How can the peoples of Russia be 
attracted? Of what are they dream- 
ing? Are they dreaming of new con- 
quests—of world domination ac- 
cording to the German pattern? No. 
Negatively, the only thing they do 
not want is the destruction of Rus- 
sia whatever the pattern. Positively, 
what they do want is restoration of 
human freedom. 

Stalin himself, when he wanted to 
be saved from Hitler, had to put on 
the mask of “defender of freedom 
and democracy.” The mask—The 
Lie—proved successful once more. 
During the war the Russians, we 
read in a document written by a 
group of Russian Displaced Persons, 
“hoped that after the war Stalin 
would take the road of democratic 
reforms and spiritual freedom. After 
the war,” the document continues, 
“a new open offensive began with 
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world Communist revolution as its 
aim. The patience of the free nations 
of the West is near to exhaustion. 
There is only one possibility for sav- 
ing Russia and her peoples from the 
horrors of a third war: the people 
must take the fate of Russia into 
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their own hands.” 

Amidst the threatening storm of 
a second “October” outside Russia, 
the peoples of Russia are longing for 
that same human freedom which was 
stolen from them by the first “Oc- 
tober” more than thirty years ago. 


The Minutes of the Last Meeting 


RAYMOND KRESENSKY 


If there are no objections 
The minutes stand approved as read. 
If there are no corrections, 


Nothing more’s to be said. 


Stop the heart’s anger tightly 
With parliamentary approval. 
Number it carefully, rightly, 
Against death or removal. 


There'll be another call 

The second Tuesday after Monday 
In every month, in every hall, 
Beginning every Sunday. 


There’ll be another meeting 

To mark approved as read 

The minutes of the last meeting, 
Accounting for the dead. 


Poems by John Gould Fletcher 
Mohandas Ghandhi 


(January 30, 1948) 


No more the chanted prayers, the flowers strown; 
No more the struck bell, or the ebbing tide 

Of spirit, with the proudest overthrown 

Through helplessness. The light has ebbed and died. 


“Deck now your body in new garments and 

Make them as rich and splendid as you may; 

The beloved’s house is open.” Cover yourself with sand. 
You will not come again to crawl the paths of day. 


The emptiness of the wide sunsmit plain 

With tamarisks waving, where gray bullocks plod 
From tank to tank, resumes its power again: 
He who was near to God, goes now to God. 


Nothing but fire at last can house that shape 
Which out of water and of salt became 

A vessel for the flame. No one can wake 
Again that hunger which redeemed the shame 


Cast on his land by strangers, they who knew 
No part or portion of that temple’s height 
Where Shiva danced eternally. He drew 
Apart from such, and bowed before the light. 


The thread snaps on the wheel. The unarmed power 
That halted empires, now has gone to rest. 

We who remain, nor shared one flickering hour, 

One sandgrain of the glow, must make the lesser best. 


After the Storm 


(To Louis Freund) 


They moved, they move, they will move athwart the raincloud; 
And I must see them still, though there is only sunlight 

Upon that rolling hill now, where the tree is broken down 
And lies sprawled out by bygone gales. They are yet there, 


Gathering and glimmering, half-merged with the turf, 

Dim figures stretching stubbornly out and facing 

Each other; swimming above the wide-flung slope, 

Color of clay. I have seen them in the noontide 

Where there was no gun sounded, nor a cry 

From hawk, nor scurry of a rabbit there 

Amid the grass. Across the field, new-ploughed, 

They race again. A dream made real, made mine; 

They were within the storm, the meaning of the storm 

Was agony. The cloud brought forth that battle: 

The shouts, the tumult over the fields, the hedges 

Ripped open there by death: clatter of machine-guns crackled 
Within the lightning, bullets hissed by in the rain, 

Guns boomed in the grumbling thunder. Thus was the world 
Torn apart but not healed. These built the hour 

That still abides; the world gone down to darkness: 

Rain on the pane, rain in the fields, the rain 

That will not cease its struggle, that too soon 

Must bring men winter for the first war as the last. 


The bodies of the broken young men are now slowly arriving 
Here in this land. Under their flags, the dead 

Pass, sealed up in their coffins. This is their second death; 
Flower of life cut down, as no gun sounded 

Upon that slope, where the tree lies sprawled and fallen; 
They moved, they move, they will move athwart the rain. 


At a Concert 


This order, the same for all things, no one of the gods or men has 
made; but it always was and is and ever shall be, an ever-living fire, 
kindling according to fixed measure and extinguished according to fixed 
measure.” —Herakleitos. 


These bursts of sudden flame, 

These rippling winds over tall grass, these level meadow lands 
Quieted by the slow glow of noon that comes after long heavy rain, 
These interlinked, these changing notes were shaped by human hands 
So one may listening recall and know 

That something came this way, which may not come again, 

Speaking a language not in words. Yet still man understands 

After the riot of high flame, the slowly ebbing glow. 


+ + + 
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These are indeed 

As the stars moving on, through countless voids of space; 
Only the listener through far silence gives them heed 

Over a million million light-years, too vast for thought to trace; 
Too far for us who are temporal to know 

If by fixed measure they are kindled, if by rule they yield place, 
Making the endless ebb still balanced by the flow. 


+ + * 


Born out of untold pain, 

By unknown will endowed with challenge, these now fast 
Move to the unseen goal of sorrow that varying shall remain; 
Shapes that can only be recalled when they are fully past. 

We who have heeded the torrent, measured it, may know 
These that upbuild and are demolished, briefly lain. 

In us, the transient legacy of a power that dared to last: 
Vision of rhythm spun on high: and memory left to show. 


Inside the U.S.A. 


This land lies low to south and east; to north and west it is higher, 

Rising to great humpbacked plateaus under grain, where the folk of the 
cities 

Move past the windowless bulks of the gray wheat-elevators, 

The bawling extent of the stockyards, the high barns filled with new corn. 

This land is rich but not strong. The smoke of its furnaces, scattered, 

Stretches out to its green countryside and withers the leaves of the forest. 

Its blatancy of dollars is proclaimed from the side of every highway, 

Yet it has its martyrs, its poor. I have seen them gathered 

Thick as ~ dust-clouds scoured Oklahoma, in the years not so long 
gone by, 

To crawl into California, with their pitiful tents and their bedding: 

I have seen them in the cities; old men with gaunt hollow eyes 

And knotted but useless hands, sitting listlessly upon benches. 

The land breeds such. And not all the noise of its crowds 

Cheering the latest Hollywood stunt, the latest football hero, 

Can avail for a moment before their haunted silence: 

Cold eyes that look appraisingly upon us all in judgement. 


Ere America goes down under grass, with its cities vacant, 

Soe bulks looking out at the sky, with no one living within 
them, 

I would see one speak for the nameless ones; one in whose heart is all: 

The mill-towns of New England, the grime of the Alleghanies, 
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The tobacco and cotton of the deep south, the red barns of Iowa, 

The lakes freshening swift under a stiff breeze, sandbars by shadowy 
rivers, 

Gray swamps and the gloomy cypress; the crumbling negro cabins; 

The rolling breadth of the prairies, with their loneliness left 

Like a trail across the heart of the one who has wandered across them; 

The Rockies, the desert beyond, where so many have come 

And so few have remained. And then, the fabulous glory 

Of California, with so many riches poured out as the wave of the Pacific 

Shatters it all on its seaweed rocks, with the Orient watchful beyond. 

Wings cut through the sky across this land, but for me they bring no 
message. 

I have seen it all; there is none here who has spoken 

Of its meaning: none who dares build up its answer. 

All have taken refuge, sooner or late, behind some blind wall of wealth 
gathered. 

No one dare face the unseen givers, gods of this land, makers of rain 
and of sunlight, 

Arrows of noon falling through the edged sky, southwind stirring the 
branches, 

—— speechless secret ones, who in their hearts have failed and 

ailed. 


Luminous Band 


Night. In the square of light from the high porchward-looking window, 
a luminous band of moving fog rises from the rainsodden earth; and it 
curls outwards slowly, till it reaches the bole of the ancient pine set at 
my doorway. 


Stealing from the river southward, it creeps up towards my home at the 
close of the forbidden year, and takes with it the memory of the long 
last and lost summer, with its melancholy note of mourning doves, its 
stridulent whir of cicadas, its whippoorwills calling endlessly, bleakly re- 
iterated from the blackened hollow. 


Rise, luminous band of fog; reach to the crest of the lightning-smitten 
pine-tree: repeat again, that I may see it, the broken arch of hope set in 
the sky between time-shattered faith and charity offered in vain. 


Rise to the height; the height under which once a boy lifted up his head, 
wondering at its unattainable freedom; the height under which an old 
man now goes, pondering on his mound under the grass. Rise, luminous 
band of life, between the broad hearthfire seldom visited or kindled, and 
the mocking and hollow emptiness of the surrounding skull-dome of night. 


American Literature Re-Examined” 
Washington Irving 


The Artist in a Changing World 


LEONARD B. BEACH 


ECENT criticism has dealt 
R generously with Washing- 
ton Irving’s contributions to 

our culture.’ Not only have the old 
favorites from The Sketch Book, 
Bracebridge Hall, Tales of a Travel- 
ler, and The Alhambra been refur- 
bished for a new generation of read- 
ers, but unaffected praise has again 
been accorded Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York, “‘the 
first great work of imaginative liter- 
ature in the American Republic.” 
Irving’s immense popularity abroad 
bore fruit at home, we are remind- 
ed, in the establishment of a tradi- 
tion of genteel letters which domi- 
nated our national literary taste 
from the earliest efforts of Longfel- 
low and Hawthorne to the very 
dawn of twentieth century natural- 
ism. The author-diplomat, so fa- 
miliar to students of international 
history, came into his largest effec- 
tiveness with the spontaneous suc- 
cess of Irving in the drawing-rooms 
as well as the courts of Europe. 
Among practical services is recalled 
Irving’s championing of interna- 
tional copyrights for the protection 
of American writers. Most impor- 
tant of all, perhaps, because it cor- 
rects a persistent impression given 
*This and the following essay on “Whitman To- 
day” continue the series of re-examinations of Ameri- 
can literature. Thoreau and Norris were discussed 


in the Winter, 1947, number of this Review, and 
Hawthorne and Holmes in the Spring, 1948, number. 


weight by Parrington, is Mr. Snell’s 
claim in behalf of Irving’s “attenu- 
ated realism,”’ which was to find its 
more impressive sequels in Haw- 
thorne and James. It is to this de- 
liberate realism of Irving that the 
present writer wishes to direct fur- 
ther attention. 


II 


From the first, Irving practiced a 
journalistic method of note-taking 
and sketching. Like Hawthorne he 
sensed the fundamental importance 
of person and place even and es- 
pecially to an imaginative artist. Like 
Hawthorne again, he valued, at the 
same time, a detachment from his 
subject which marks the true artistic 
temperament. How else may we ac- 
count for the sturdy resistance of 
Irving in his earliest writings (Let- 
ters of Jonathan Oldstyle, 1802) to 
the “puppyism,” as he called it, of 
his contemporaries? Without sacri- 
ficing that authentic Irving quality, 
“that happy, sly humour; that grave 
pleasantry . . . that quiet, shrewd, 

ood-humoured sense of the ridicu- 
lous” so brilliantly recognized by 
John Neal, Irving maintained a dig- 
nity and at the same time a sincerity 
that rebuked the slapstick travesties 

1See in particular Saxe Commins’ Introduction to 
Selected Writings of Washington Irving (The Mod- 
ern Library, 1945) and George Snell’s Washington 


Irving: A Revaluation (Modern Language Quarterly, 
Sept., 1946). 
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of John Treat Irving.’ It was Dr. 
Peter Irving, distinguished editor of 
Aaron Burr’s New York Morning 
Chronicle, who approved his young- 
est brother’s literary attempts and 
so launched Irving’s career. 
Meanwhile, Irving continued with 
uncanny persistence to seek out the 
materials for his art. His earliest 
journal (1803) is an account of a 
journey up the Hudson and across 
to Montreal. The social and business 
transactions of his traveling com- 
panions did not concern him. He 
described instead the swaying wagons 
and patient oxen, the rough roads 
waist-deep with mud, the swarms 
of hornets, the silent forest. He 
sketched “‘a little squab french wom- 
an with a red face, a black wool hat 
stuck upon her head, her hair greasy 
& uncombed hanging about her 


ears” and the wagon-driver, 
an honest country man. He talked consider- 
ably of a brother of his who was a member 
of congress and seemed highly proud of the 
honor he derived from the relationship. He 
‘entertained us very much with an account 
of Dr. Faustus & the Devil and of old 
Father Columbus and his discovering Amer- 
ica. He also gave us a long detail of a lone- 
some journey of his through the woods dur- 
ing the war which he told us was all set in 
ryme by a Poet in his neighbourhood and 
how they made very mournful bumour- 
some verses. He repeated us several of them 
which were most laughably pathetic. 
This is the ore of the imaginative 
artist, and native ore. Here is Emer- 
son’s self-reliant man, Robert Frost’s 
featured subject, already immorta- 
lized in ballad, but still rich in sug- 
gestion for a new young author. Irv- 
2See unpublished papers of Simon Pure, written for 
the Belles Lettres Society of New York, 1798-1802. 
We know that Washington Irving took some part in 
the escapades of the Society. Sketches of Simon Pure 
done in pen and ink are attributed to Washington 


Irving by John Treat Irving, Jr. and dated 1799, 
Irving’s seventeenth year, Yale University Library. 
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ing was always conscious of his pa- 
triotic image. A child born to the 
sound of retreating British soldiery, 
baptized with the name of the Father 
of his Country, blessed in infancy 
by the very touch of Washington’s 
hand, could be expected to dream 
unusual dreams. Whatever its fail- 
ures, its distractions, its compro- 
mises, Irving’s career bears witness 
to a clear prepossession with Ameri- 
can scenes and American themes. 
The latter years of his life were spent 
in a conscientious but uninspired ef- 
fort to realize the artistic fulfilment 
of the folkways thus early visited. 
At this juncture, Irving wisely as- 
serted his temperamental prefer- 
ences. He turned his back on the 
church in favor of the theatre. He 
avoided politics. He dispensed with 
formal education in order to indulge 
his special gifts of the pencil, and 
to consort with writers, artists, poli- 
ticians, professional people gener- 
ally, and bohemians in particular. 
He toyed with the idea of a career 
in law, since, as Peter later wrote, 
“the law is the most liberal and en- 
lightened profession a man can fol- 
low. . . . It does not prevent a per- 
son from distinguishing himself in 
literature, if he should have a taste 
and talent for such pursuits; but 
furnishes him with additional facili- 
ties.” He risked the respect of his 
family in pursuing the artist’s ca- 
reer.» Washington Irving risked his 
standing in the emancipated political 


3John Treat Irving wrote to his brother-in-law in 
1807: “Of all things a poor gentleman is the poorest 
devil in creation, and I would warn you against 
that pride which is an enemy to honest industry. 
. . . It is a devil of a moth, and has reduced many 
a clever fellow to genteel beggary. If you want in- 
stances look in my family.” Letters quoted by cour- 
tesy of the owner, Mr. Harold Irving, Binghamton, 
New York. 
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society of Peter, moreover, because 
he was not immediately impressed 
with the esthetic possibilities of Jef- 
fersonian equalitarianism. (Peter re- 
joiced under the epithet of “Citizen 
Pestle and Mortar.”) A federalist 
detachment became the younger 
brother all his days. 

Irving has been accused of accept- 
ing his Grand Tour under false pre- 
tenses. He was sent abroad for his 
health by solicitous elder brothers, 
only to recover in good time to make 
the most of his artistic opportunity. 
The end, I think, justified the means. 
Tocqueville and other disinterested 
witnesses have testified to the barren- 
ness of American life for one with a 
“yearning,” as Mr. Canby puts it, 
“for civilized urbanity in a conti- 
nent designed to be great in quite 
another fashion.” The old-world at- 
mosphere, the sense of the past so im- 
portant to the success of Diedrich 


Knickerbocker’s researches, could 
not have been assimilated by Irving 
in any other fashion than by actual 
travel abroad. His investigations, 


moreover, “did not lie so much 
among books as among men; for the 
former are lamentably scanty on his 
favorite topics; whereas he found the 
old burghers, and still more, their 
wives, rich in that legendary lore, so 
invaluable to true history.” Like 
Mark Twain, Irving was least happy 
when dependent upon documentary 
sources, save when those sources 
opened vistas to his memory or his 
imagination. The History of New 
York, originally intended as a literal 
parody of a guide to the old Dutch 
city, enlarged itself into a vivid fic- 
tion when the original restraints 
were removed. Irving’s graphic gift, 
his humor, his disarming conviction 
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that history is never worth suffering 
over, conceal a deeper purpose than 
mere satire. In this study of colonial 
life, as in Rip Van Winkle and 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Irving 
with studied detachment expresses 
his deep confidence in enlightened 
democracy. The amorality of the 
book is both its charm and its point. 
Irving conceives of a new and ag- 
gressive frontier civilization as al- 
ready under the saving control of 
an age-old wisdom, the wisdom of 
tolerance, of humor, of free institu- 
tions subordinated to the purposes 
of men of good will. In an age of 
petty and vindictive partisanship, 
Irving’s history is marred by no 
polemic. Irving can laugh at Jef- 
ferson and at the Federalists in the 
same breath. He finds fault with the 
Dutch, the Yankees, the Swedes, the 
Southerners, the Indians, and pedan- 
tic historians. Yet he disarms the 
most violent protest. His art is not 
only his weapon and his shield; it is 
his flag of truce. Never afterwards 
was Irving to feel such power as in 


the writing of this book. 


Ill 


The Sketch Book is always first 
remembered for Rip Van Winkle 
and Legend of Sleepy Hollow. In 
these remarkable tales, the ghosts of 
German and Dutch legend are re- 
called to life against the backdrop 
of Irving’s beloved Hudson valley. 
This was the frontier where old and 
new could meet, where Irving de- 
lighted to travel incognito in later 
years, the better to study and to as- 
similate the live legend of the river. 
His rantipole hero, Ichabod Crane, 
lived in one of those fortunate reg- 
ions “which abound with chronicle 
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and great men. The British and 
American line had run near it dur- 
ing the war; it had, therefore, been 
the scene of marauding, and infest- 
ed with refugees, cow-boys, and all 
kinds of border chivalry.” Fertile 
valleys were these for the dragon’s 
teeth; heroes sprang up overnight, 
and every hero was his own historian. 
From: tales of derring-do to yarns of 
ghosts and apparitions was but a 
step. Among such legendary treas- 
ures Irving was content. “Local tales 
and superstitions thrive best in these 
sheltered long-settled retreats; but 
are trampled under foot by the shift- 
ing throng that forms the popula- 
tion of most of our country places.” 
So clearly did Irving mark the spot 
of his artist’s heaven. So inevitably 
did he return when his wanderings 
were over to Sunnyside, in the heart 
of that haunted region. 

Ichabod, the graceless outlander 
(he had come from Connecticut, of 
blue-law fame, and no doubt went 
back there where his psalm-singing 
talents could be turned to better ad- 
vantage), represents Irving’s fusion 
of realism and fantasy at its most 
effective. The caricature of the peda- 
gogue, whose fatuous self-dramati- 
zation makes him fair game for the 
town wags, stands as a perennial 
caveat to the professional man. 
Deeper, however, goes Irving’s judg- 
ment of Puritanism, symbolized in 
the volume of Cotton Mather’s His- 
tory of Witchcraft, so devoutly 
studied by Ichabod. Strangely pro- 
phetic of Hawthorne’s hard-headed 
rejection of Transcendental vague- 
ness (as well as Puritan intolerance) 
is Hans Van Ripper’s decision to con- 
sign Mather’s History, a New Eng- 
land Almanac, and a “book of 
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dreams and fortune-telling” to the 
flames. The toughminded Dutchman 
“determined to send his children no 
more to school; observing, that he 
never knew any good come of this 
same reading and writing.” In its 
genial way does not this tale of mal- 
adjustment to place and time ac- 
complish the very effect of Holmes’s 
The Deacon’s Masterpiece, and a 
whole generation earlier? Ichabod 
and his Headless Horseman quickly 
established themselves, of course, in 
the growing. stock of American 
legend. Hawthorne found them ar- 
tistically satisfactory (e.g., his spon- 
taneous allusion to the Headless 
Horseman in The Custom House). 
Carl Sandburg’s The People Yes finds 
no place among the legends of cur- 
rent standing for Cooper’s Leather- 
stocking, but in the company of 
Paul Bunyan, Mike Fink, and Mrs. 
O’Leary’s cow, we find this: ““Nor is 
the prize sleeper Rip Van Winkle 
and his scolding wife forgotten, 
nor the headless horseman scooting 
through Sleepy Hollow.” 

Rip Van Winkle, visualized in- 
delibly in the dramatic version of 
Joseph Jefferson, is the classic cari- 
cature of the beloved ne’er-do-well 
and henpecked husband. The philo- 
sophical problem implicit in the 
“long sleep,” however, engaged more 
of Irving’s attention than the popu- 
lar dramatic version reveals. Haw- 
thorne, in Wakefield soberly if 
whimsically attacking the moral 
problem of a deliberate evasion of 
social responsibility for a period of 
“upwards of twenty years,” con- 
cludes that whether willfully or in- 
nocently implicated, a person who 
steps “aside for a moment .. . ex- 
poses himself to a fearful risk of los- 
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ing his place forever. Like Wakefield, 
he may become, as it were, the Out- 
cast of the Universe.” Irving, reliev- 
ing Rip of all but a small portion of 
moral responsibility, sees no such 
lugubrious fate for his hero. Be- 
wildered and temporarily an outcast, 
Rip waits for an ordered universe to 


reinstate him, which it does, with 


considerable enthusiasm, Rip’s vital- 
ity being of the perennially green 
variety. Fortunately released from 
the tyranny of petticoat control, 
Rip was easily superior to the im- 
portunities of ordinary political con- 
trol. Like Thoreau, Rip stepped out 
of society and into it again without 
loss, nay with considerable gain, to 
his immortal soul. Irving’s philos- 
ophy of “keeping mankind in good 
humor with one another” finds its 
highest expression in the tall tale of 
Rip Van Winkle. Melville, in his 
little-known poem, “Rip Van Win- 
kle’s Lilac,” bears witness to the 
“genial verity” of Irving’s story. The 
lilac planted by Rip’s hand in pro- 
pitiation for his sins grew into a tree 
of epic stature, its slips coveted by 
householders for miles around: 


Go ride there down one charmful 
lane, 
O reader mine, when June’s at best, 
A dream of Rip shall slack the rein; 
For there his heart flowers out con- 
fessed. 
And there you'll say, —O, hard ones, 
truce! 
See, where man finds in man no use, 
~~ finds one—Heaven be 
est! 


Two essays written originally for 
the Analectic Magazine in 1813 but 
reprinted in The Sketch Book are 
worthy of mention in connection 


with Irving’s search for a native 
theme. “Traits of Indian Character” 
and “Philip of Pokanoket” remind 
us of a recurring interest in Indian 
lore. Like Cooper and Parkman, Irv- 
ing had “Injuns on the brain.” Emily 
Foster tells of his dramatizations of 
the American Indian in Dresden in 
1823. He regaled his English friends 
with “stories about his handsome In- 
dians painting and pluming them- 
selves, & strutting up & down before 
their cabin doors.” His enthusiasm 
for the subject never communicated 
itself, however, in extended narra- 
tive treatment. The essays do not 
take fire, even though a genuine 
sympathy for the plight of the origi- 
nal American is effectively expressed. 
The failure is the more conspicuous 
for the obvious earnestness of pur- 
pose. Irving’s Indians do not come 
to life. Philip is a splendid subject, 
but remains inert in Irving’s care- 
ful historical account. He is not al- 
lowed to compete with the mag- 
nificent warriors and slinking rene- 
gades of Cooper. In 1832, when Irv- 
ing rode out from St. Louis to see 
Black Hawk, able and stubborn 
enemy of the white man, he re- 
marked the “fine head: a Roman 
style of face” but found himself 
finally depressed rather than exhila- 
rated by the image of “the meagre 
old man . . . and his fellow-prison- 
ers—a forlorn crew, emaciated and 
dejected, awaiting confinement in 
Fort Munroe.” Only in Astoria, 
where he dealt with Indians he had 
never seen, was Irving able to detach 
his thoughts from the records and 
sordid memories of his own experi- 
ence, to exalt a defeated Blackfoot 
chieftain in words recalling the mood 
of “Traits of Indian Character.” 


bt 
re 
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IV 


The weary frustrations and bitter 
feelings attendant upon the com- 
parative failures of Bracebridge Hall 
and Tales of a Traveller intensified 
Irving’s desire to return to native 
themes. The Life of Columbus satis- 
fied a certain patriotic impulse with- 
out releasing the old imaginative 
powers. The Conquest of Granada 
and The Alhambra, on the other 
hand, represent a restoration of con- 
fidence in the method, if not the ma- 
terials, of Irving’s art. Of The Al- 
hambra he wrote: “The account of 
my midnight rambles about the old 
palace is literally true. . . . Every 
thing in the work relating to myself 
and to the actual inhabitants of the 
Alhambra is unexaggerated fact: it 
was only in the legends that I in- 
dulged in romancing.” In a signifi- 
cant artistic sense, Irving found his 
second home in Spain. As Gertrude 
Stein pointed out: 

It is very natural that every one who makes 
anything inside themselves that is makes it 
entirely out of what is in them does natural- 
ly have to have two civilizations. They have 
to have the civilization that makes them 
and the civilization that has nothing to do 
with them. . . . The Renaissance needed the 
greeks, as the modern painter needed the 
negroes, as the English writers needed Italy 


and as many Americans have needed Spain 
or France. 


In Spain Irving found himself again. 

Still persisted, however, the desire 
to retrace his stream of life to its 
source. The return from Europe in 
1832 was marked by a serious ex- 
ploration of the shifting frontier for 
fresh materials. Brief jaunts into his 
favorite Catskills, to the White 
Mountains and the Great Lake 
Country did not serve. It was the 
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West that called. So Irving found 
himself shortly acting as “‘secretary” 

to a government commission under 
the direction of Henry Ellsworth 
headed for a powwow of the Indian 
tribes in Arkansas. Leaving Cincin- 
nati in September, 1832, Irving made 
his first tour of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi valleys, the prairies, and the 
South. He saw Mark Twain’s Amer- 
ica just three years before Mark 
Twain was born. He recorded the 
noisy competitive life on the river- 
boats (including a collision and sev- 
eral encounters with treacherous 
mudbars), counted log cabins along 
the shore, pondered over cornfields 
in the sun. French-thronged St. 
Louis, heart of the river country, 
held him only briefly. The prairies 
themselves, the real frontier, must 
contain the secret. Ellsworth tells us, 
when Irving is reticent in his Tour 
of the Prairies, of Irving’s adaptabil- 
ity to the primitive conditions. If 
Irving was frankly terrified when 
caught with his leggins off by the 
alarm of an Indian raid, he galloped 
out handsomely to secure his trophy 
of a buffalo tongue; he learned to 
shave without a mirror, and to eat 
polecat without flinching. Critics 
called it “opera bouffe”’: 

Irving, proudly bestriding his noble charger 
and boldly striking into the Pawnee country 
attended only by a half breed guide, an Eng- 
lish botanist, a Swiss Count, a Government 
Commissioner for Indian Affairs, and a corps 
of riflemen, reminds one of a small lad, 
caparisoned in khaki bravely setting off for 
a Boy Scout camp—two miles from his city 
home! Neither Irving nor the Boy Scout 


detect any lack of verisimilitude in their 
adventures as casual frontiersmen. 


Such criticism misses the mark of 


Irving’s purpose. Irving was no 
Hemingway primitive, but rather — 
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the Hemingway detached observer, 
possibly on occasion the Hemingway 
hero to whom things happen. The 
Tour of the Prairies represents Irv- 
ing’s ineffectual effort to enlarge 
imaginatively upon the American 
frontier. The failure is not a failure 
in verisimilitude: it is a failure of 
folk history to emerge from a welter 
of memorable characters and events. 
The legend of the West would not 
take wing in Irving’s imagination. 
As might be expected, Irving did 
better when forced to create a set- 
ting out of the reports of other 
travelers. He wrote Astoria and its 
sequel, the Adventures of Captain 
Bonneville, from bookish sources, 
but at the same time satisfied a curi- 
osity and a purpose dating back to 
his boyhood. In them Irving com- 
bined some of his finest narrative 
writing with shrewd romantic char- 
acterization. Irving had never seen 
the Rockies, but his vigorous epic of 
the fur trade, Astoria, succeeds in 
visualizing those grim guardians of 
the west. In imagination Irving be- 
held the grand desolate scenery and 
the long desperate journey. He exult- 
ed rapturously with the starved band 
when at last it sighted the palisades 
of the Columbia River. The account 
of the ill-fated Tonquin, of Hunt’s 
valiant thrust to the mouth of the 
river, these are among Irving’s best 
efforts. Even if Irving did, as Par- 
rington puts it, “drift back into the 
middle class,” in his idealization of 
John Jacob Astor and his mercantile 
civilization, he was projecting an 
important new hero into our litera- 
ture, “the enterprising and perse- 
vering merchant,” the great-spirited 
business man whose genius is being 
called upon today to demonstrate 


that “the keen activity of private 
enterprise” can restore economic or- 
der where “the dull patronage of 
government” has failed. (Irving’s 
words). Is any American legend 
more persistent? Frank Norris and 
Theodore Dreiser take up the story 
of this Titan in a later day. But the 
time for cynicism had not arrived 
in 1836, when Astoria was written: 
Irving was convinced that Astor 
““was not actuated by mere motives 
of individual profit.” 

But he did not ignore trappers 
who made the new empire possible. 
They are nowhere more highly eulo- 
gized. Though events were to prove 
Irving mistaken in his trust, yet 
Astoria as a vigorous dramatization 
of frontier history deserves to rank 
with Parkman’s Oregon Trail. 

Buried among Irving’s miscel- 
lanies are frequent minor essays into 
the field of American folklore and 
legend. In “National Nomenclature” 
Irving makes a plea for the euphon- 
ious Indian names and for a distinc- 
tive and poetic national appellation. 
“TI leave it to our poets to tell how 
they manage to steer that collation 
of words, “The United States of 
North America,’ down the swelling 
tide of song.” In “The Creole Vil- 
lage” he anticipated the local color 
of the southern Mississippi valley 
made famous by G. W. Cable forty 
years later. In an account of the 
Seminole Indians Irving retells an 
old legend of the origin of the white, 
red, and black races. In “The Great 
Mississippi’ Bubble,” he pried into 
Mark Twain’s barrel with his ac- 
count of the international swindler, 


4I¢ should not be forgotten that Irving prevailed 
upon Astor to establish the John Jacob Astor Library, 
later to become that great repository of American 
culture, the New York Public Library. 
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John Law. “The Early Experiences 
of Ralph Ringwood,” which begins 
“I am a Kentuckian by residence and 
choice, but a Virginian by birth. 
The cause of my first leaving the 
‘Ancient Dominion,’ and emigrating 
to Kentucky was a jackass,” might 
have been written by Mark Twain 
himself. Ralph’s departure caused 
his sister no little concern: “ ‘When 
will you come back?’ cried she. 
‘Never, by heavens,’ cried I, ‘until 
I come back a member of Congress 
from Kentucky. I am determined to 
show that I am not the tail-end of 
the family’.” 

“Polly Holman’s Wedding,” notes 
for which were probably assembled 
by Irving in 1833, was not published 
until 1934, in The Southwest Re- 
view. It remains in rough state, per- 
haps too strong for Irving’s urbane 
taste, but it is replete with realistic 
detail, from the account of the back- 
woods ceremony with Kentucky 
Mountain fiddler, imported Metho- 
dist parson, dancing and moonshine 
to the description of a feast that 
rivals the Van Tassel banquet in 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow: “bear 
meat, venison, wild turkey, pheas- 
ant, fish, pies of dried apples with 
enormous crust, cream custard, ale 
in great quantities, dark black look- 
ing cake by the bushel, moistened 
with apple sugar, whiskey, —toddy 
for the ladies.” Plenty of racy 
speech: “If you keep fooling with 
my girl, by the Lord I'll throw you 
down the potato hole & let the cock- 
roaches eat you.” “Come Coy, play 
Old sinner lick the ladle and I'll 
have another dance.” “Get up and 
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lets have a jig—I cant John for Im 
all in a swither.” “An hour after 
night the couple retired. Company 
went in—the men with the girls 
until the groom threw the stock- 
ing. Then returned sat around the 
fire. Sparked—every man his lass on 
his knee—told stories—sang songs— 
till broad daylight. Sang about love, 
murder. At day break they all dis- 
perse and go home. I waited for 
breakfast—old man merry, old lady 
proud—that daughter Polly had had 
the greatest wedding ever known in 
those parts.” Strange that Irving 
should have come so close to Long- 
street’s and Craddock’s property! 
Strange too that he should not have 
known what to make of it. 


V 


In the end, Irving was forced 
back upon the old plan to write the 
life of Washington. It was a formal 
work he could see through to the 
end, as he did see it through, to the 
bursting of his heart. But his mark 
had already been made. The first 
great myth-maker (who was also 
the first great expatriate) experi- 
mented nobly with realism and 
romanticism in new proportions, 
studied our folk history, exploited 
the sovereign effects of humor, laid 
before readers for generations to 
come a simple, friendly philosophy 
of life and art. Of Irving himself, 
his own words might be spoken: 
“There rise authors now and then, 
who seem proof against the mutabil- 
ity of language, because they have 
rooted themselves in the unchang- 
ing principles of human nature.” 


Whitman Today 


MENTOR L. 


NE of Emerson’s more adapt- 
() able axioms is that concern- 

ing the necessity for each 
generation to interpret anew the 
events and wisdom of former gener- 
ations. Such is the speed of current 
events and the tempo of modern life, 
however, that a generation often has 
to revise its opinions or change its 
emphasis two or even three times 
within its life span. Of few Ameri- 
can writers is this fact more evident 
than in the treatment accorded Walt 
Whitman. Within the past thirty- 
five years Whitman has been a cen- 
tral figure in two major approaches 
to the culture of our time and he 
may provide direction for the diffi- 
cult years immediately ahead. 


II 


The generation that found Whit- 
man’s thought so satisfactorily Pro- 
tean was given small opportunity to 
study him in the schools. High school 
students in the years between 1910 
and 1919 had little contact with 
Whitman’s poetry and _ probably 
never learned that he had written 
prose. “O Captain! My Captain!” 
and “When Lilacs Last in the Door- 
yard Bloom’d” were the representa- 
tive and “safe” poems for boys and 
girls maturing in the environment of 
“the strenuous life” and “the new 
freedom.” Perhaps a few had chanced 
upon “Out of the Cradle Endlessly 
Rocking” or “Pioneers! O Pioneers!” 
Still fewer may have read and been 
puzzled by excerpts from the 1855 
“Preface.” True, the scholars—then, 
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more than now, a breed apart—were 
at work; C. N. Elliot could say in 
1915, “perhaps no man contribut- 
ing to world literature has been the 
subject of so many books, magazine 
articles and pamphlets as Walt Whit- 
man.” But these commentators and 
critics were not teaching Whitman 
even though they were writing about 
him. Nevertheless, by accident or by 
stealth, the protected youth learned 
about Whitman and they put their 
knowledge to strange use. 

In that culturally depressed per- 
iod, 1919-1929, so frequently cari- 
catured in misconceived epithets, 
Whitman was hailed as the precur- 
sor of the modern, the free, the un- 
inhibited man. Those who pro- 
claimed loudest against the bogey of 
Puritanism—against Bryan, against 
Comstock, against Volstead—were 
the ones who paid twenty-five dol- 
lars for smuggled copies of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, read un-Cabel- 
lian meanings into Jurgen, and dis- 
covered the “Children of Adam” 
section of Leaves of Grass. The post- 
World War I American intelligentsia 
found Whitman curiously meaning- 
ful. College students, fresh from 
Winesburg, Ohio, and about to ac- 
quaint themselves with Roan Stallion 
or Men Without Women or Women 
In Love (to mention a few of the 
titles provocative of intellectual or 
libidinous stimulus), were reading 
“I Sing the Body Electric,” “A 
Woman Waits for Me,” “Once I 
Passed Through a Populous City” or 
misreading “‘As I Lay With My Head 
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in Your Lap, Camerado.” To the 
Menckenistic twenties Whitman was 
one of an able vanguard that had 
dared. Valiant was the knightly ad- 
jective bestowed upon Walt by the 
slayers of the Puritan dragon, the 
“liberators of American letters.” 

While the intelligentsia were en- 
gaged in pulling American culture 
from its moralistic slough of de- 
spond, the “‘booboisie”—an odd spe- 
cies of unsapient American—were 
equally busy in their efforts to oper- 
ate a capitalistic economy upon the 
principle that two chickens in every 
pot would put two cars in every 
garage. Although a few perceived 
the folly of spending the major por- 
tion of anticipated income for 1931 
in 1928, the country as a whole, in- 
cluding the intelligentsia, neglected 
this important economic omen. The 
impact of the Great Depression up- 
on the uninhibited Lost Generation 
produced a serious mental stock- 
taking and evaluation of spiritual 
assets seldom experienced in so loose- 
witted a country as the United 
States. It was no accident that Whit- 
man, in that inventory, was found 
to have a social conscience and a 
message of great worth. In jig time 
Whitman became the tutelary deity 
of the entire left-of-center group, 
from New Dealers to Communists. 
“I Hear America Singing” was the 
title of a popular radio program; 
Whitmanesque elements began to 
appear in poetry, fiction, and radio 
drama; phonograph recordings were 
made of the more socially significant 
passages, especially of “To a Foil’d 
European Revolutionaire.” 

Has the time arrived for another 
evaluation of Whitman from the 
generation that has used him twice? 
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It would seem that Walt’s place in 
the anthological scheme of things 
is assured. No textbook of American 
literature has appeared in the last 
twenty years without a thumping 
lot of Whitman’s poetry and prose 
in it. Yet, the practical fact is that 
Whitman has been rejected by the 
élite humanists, ignored by the new 
critics, and elevated to sainthood by 
the ultra-Marxists. Humanist criti- 
cism still exhibits many of the symp- 
toms of nineteenth century Whit- 
manophobia. His poetry is still de- 
clared to be barbaric and lacking in 
good taste. His thought is still in- 
dicted for having all the worst char- 
acteristics of sentimental romanti- 
cism: lack of discrimination, lack of 
discipline, lack of a rational pro- 
gram for the redemption of man- 
kind. The new critics, on the other 
hand, do not even pay Whitman the 
respect of analysis. Because so many 
of them are “regionalists,” they find 
his work (a vigorous refutation of 
their primary principle) repugnant 
to their tastes. Because his poetry 
lacks the obscurity or complexity of 
the metaphysical, it does not require 
the application of their finely drawn 
and cleverly elaborated analytical 
method, either in substance or tech- 
nique. The extreme left-wing critics 
have done Walt a disservice by mak- 
ing him everything from antifascist, 
popular front spokesman to prophet 
of the Stalinist revolution. Some 
teachers have been so intimidated by 
“communistic Whitmanism” that 
they are afraid to use much of Whit- 
man in their classes for fear of being 
involved in an un-American investi- 
gation. Perhaps the times call for a 
new examination of Whitman. What 
values has he for an atomic age? 
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Before that question can be an- 
swered, it will be necessary to skim 
off the accumulated scholarship that 
now conceals the essential Whitman. 
American investigation of the bio- 
graphical, psychological, and textual 
aspects of a given literary figure has 
an amazing faculty for obscuring 
whatever real worth may inhere in 
that writer’s work. There would be 
nothing basically wrong with our 
scholarly despumation if it were 
used as a means to understanding, 
instead of as an end in itself. The 
trouble is that the clarification that 
should result from this throwing off 
of spume and scum is never achieved 
because the froth is never removed. 
The impurities have become more 
important than the subject being 
purified. 

For example, there is the vapid 
speculation about the nature or 
origin of Whitman’s genius. With 
creditable thoroughness our Whit- 
man students have rummaged in 
garrets and ransacked old trunks and 
have been rewarded with the discov- 
ery that Whitman’s ancestry was 
neither sound nor conducive to a 
wholesome life, that his mother was 
a whining, frustrated woman, that 
his father was really mean and un- 
just, that the rest of the family 
was imbecilic, drunken, disreputable. 
Somehow, this information is sup- 
posed to account for the remarkable 
crisis-awakening that must have oc- 
cured between the “Dumb Kate”- 
Franklin Evans trash and Leaves Of 
Grass, for the morbidity of the 1860 
version of Leaves, for Whitman’s 
split personality. Perhaps it does, bur 
do we need to know all about th. 


processes of poetic sublimation or 
more about Leaves of Grass? Grant- 
ed,.there is a kind of unhealthy satis- 
faction in being able to peek through 
keyholes at the inmates and to relate 
in gossipy detail what one sees or 
even to attempt to correlate those 
details with the xsthetic process, but 
what does it finally avail us? All that 
has been found out is that Whit- 
man deliberately sought to withhold 
many biographical facts. From this 
we may deduce the reasons for some 
of his reactions and attitudes, but 
that does not make what he wrote 
any more meaningful to us. The 
poems are there; do they speak to 
us? Are they “really the thoughts of 
all men in all ages and lands . . .?” 

Intensive research into the back- 
grounds of Whitman’s learning has 
cleared away some of the rubbish 
the nineteenth century accepted as 
fact. Whitman was an omnivorous 
reader, he loved opera, he recited 
Shakespeare, he reviewed dozens of 
books. Hence, he was not a lout or 
a bumpkin, he was not a barbarian 
uttering a savage yawp, he was not 
an ignorant loafer. It seems clear 
now that much of this nonsense was 
fostered by Walt himself; that he 
was a man of poses even to borrow- 
ing the role of carpenter from 
George Sand’s Consuelo. It is certain 
that he was a braggart, that he lied 
about his success as an author, that 
he puffed his own work, that he 
showed extremely bad taste in pub- 
lishing Emerson’s letter, that he cov- 
eted praise and recognition. All of 
these things have been painstakingly 
revealed and documented. Is the 
value of Leaves of Grass or of Demo- 
cratic Vistas enhanced by such in- 
formation? Have all these scholarly 
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stones dropped on Whitman’s cairn 
made him any richer or more use- 
ful to us today, or do they merely 
express the spirit of debunking for 
debunking’s sake? 

There has been endless contro- 
versy over the nature of Whit- 
man’s “love,” ‘“‘amativeness,” ‘“‘ad- 
hesiveness.” The pros and cons 
of homosexuality vs. heterosexuality 
have been skillfully presented. The 
phrenologists have been called upon 
for testimony- and the psychiatrists 
have borne witness. Malcom Cowley 
has summed up the evidence in 
“Walt Whitman: The Secret.” Cow- 
ley, however, has clearly indicated 
the purport of most of the argu- 
ment, a purport that has escaped the 
notice of other revealers and ex- 
posers. 

I detest the whole business of exposing or 
belittling the great men. I detest the sort of 
people who say that Poe was impotent, that 
Grant was a drunkard, that Franklin Roose- 
velt had the sort of optimism that is a 
clinical symptom after infantile paralysis 
—all of which may or may not be true; but 
the people I detest [most] are those who 
say it with the air of having explained away 
the great man’s achievement, of having 
brought him down to a level beneath that 
of supposedly normal people like themselves. 


There is something low, sordid, and 
nasty about such revelations unless 
they actually contribute to our un- 
derstanding of Leaves of Grass. That 
the homosexuality of the early edi- 
tions of Leaves was gradually trans- 
formed in later editions into a social 
and idealized manly friendship and 
exhaltation is clear from comparing 
them. As Cowley has put it, “our 
notions about the meaning of his 
poetry and his prose and his philo- 
sophy will have to be revised in the 
light of the discoveries about him 
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that have been made in the last 
twenty years... . If we are going 
to build theories about Whitman’s 
work we shall have to base them on 
something firmer than concealments 
and apologies.” This is a healthy atti- 
tude, to be sure; but, getting back to 
Leaves of Grass, do the new discov- 
eries invalidate the comradeship cele- 
brated in the later editions? Must 
we, the readers, recapitulate Whit- 
man’s experience and become homo- 
sexuals before we can appreciate or 
accept the idea of “the manly 
love of comrades”? When Whitman 
wrote, “I say democracy infers such 
loving comradeship [pure and sweet, 
strong and lifelong], as its most in- 
evitable twin or counterpart, with- 
out which it would be incomplete, 
in vain and incapable of perpetuat- 
ing itself,” was he expressing a truth 
about democracy or not? It is a ques- 
tion that can be answered without 
reference to the fact that this idea 


“grew” out of a purely sexual situa- 
tion. When Whitman said, 


I will plant companionship thick as 
trees... 

I will make inseparable cities with 

their arms about each other’s necks, 
By the love of comrades 


By the manly love of comrades, 
he may have been using homosexual- 
ity ‘‘as a basis for his philosophical 
and political theories.” The real 
question for us, however, is whether 
companionship can be “planted,” 
whether cities can be made insep- 
arable “by the love of comrades,” 
and whether the same manly love 
can bring states and nations together 
in the same inseparability. It is the 
statement of principle, not the origin 
of the principle, that must be tested. 
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The most important contributions 
of modern scholarship to an under- 
standing of Whitman in our time 
have been those that show the con- 
tinuous development of Leaves of 
Grass from 1855 to 1881. By exam- 
ining the textual variants, the shift- 
ing of poems from section to section, 
the deletions and omissions and re- 
titlings it is possible to see more 
clearly Whitman’s intention to make 
this “tno book,” but the record “of 
the only growth by which I can be 
appreciated.” Whitman attempted 
no important revisions after 1881; 
apparently he felt he had done all 
that he could to organize the poems 
into that basic unity which, in De- 
Selincourt’s words, “would be most 
effective in its contribution to the 
thought of all.” Professors Irving C. 
Story, Sculley Bradley, and Gay Al- 
len have done the significant spade 
work here. Not until a variorum edi- 
tion is available can any final inter- 
pretation of the genesis and growth 
of Whitman’s “great idea” be made. 
Meanwhile we have the poems in 
the arrangement which Whitman 
thought best represented his pur- 
pose: 

The paths to the house I seek to 
make, 


But leave to those who come the 
house itself. 


The readers of Leaves of Grass and 
of Democratic Vistas “must do the 
work and make what is in the fol- 
lowing song.” What must the read- 
ers make from Whitman’s song and 
what work must they do? What is 
the house that today and tomorrow 
must build? 

That Whitman developed no phil- 
osophical system, that the “paths to 


the house” are divergent and badly 
marked, that “these speculations” 
are piecemeal and inchoate is appar- 
ent even to the casual reader. Like 
Emerson, like the elder James, like 
Alcott he was content to wander, 
freely gathering ideas and expressing 
them with equal freedom. Mysti- 
cism, pantheism, creative evolution, 
scientific realism, plentitude, per- 
sonalism are mingled in an inde- 
scribable chaos of ideas. Yet it is a 
grand chaos, not a foolish or an ig- 
norant one. Beneath all, underlying 
all is a fundamental consistency. 


Do I contradict myself? 
Very well, then I contradict myself; 
(I am large—I contain multitudes. ) 


The very lines themselves are an an- 
swer to those who quote them with 
malice. Tongue in cheek, Whitman 
cuts the ground from under his 
critics with his ironic admission, for 
he knows that his basic belief may 
be reached by many paths no matter 
how crooked. Somehow, Whitman 
inspires confidence and courage. His 
abiding faith, optimistic and buoy- 
ant, challenges all skepticism, all 
despair. 

It is this fundamental faith that 
is so essential to the world of today. 
If ever mankind needed faith, faith 
in man’s ability to unite with other 
men in an international harmony, 
faith in man’s power to direct his 
total destiny, faith in man himself, 
that time is now. Faced with forces 
of division and mistrust capable of 
greater destructive power than ever 
before in the history of man, it is 
easy to slip into a bleak pessimism, 
a hopeless apathy concerning man’s 
worldly state. Some, of course, still 
find solace in the concept of tran- 
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sient worldliness. For them responsi- 
bility is limited to preparation for 
existence in the other world and to 
helping others fit themselves for the 

reat migration thither. This view, 
act, ill accords with the modern 
temper. For the majority of man- 
kind, atrophy of the spirit and the 
will is the more likely result of pres- 
ent world confusion. A hapless in- 
evitability envelops our times. From 
this black despair there is no escape 
unless Whitman’s trinity of faiths 
can be reestablished. 

Certain prejudices against Whit- 
man and certain hoary arguments 
must be removed before his faiths 
can be accepted. It is still popular to 
sneer at Walt’s “blind optimism” 
and “naive innocence.” He is ac- 
cused of rejecting value, of denying 
the existence of evil, of ignoring the 
reality of hierarchic distinctions, of 
trusting too much in the common 
people. These are judgments that are 
heard too frequently; they are usual- 
ly made by persons who have read 
a little Whitman or a little about 
him. In Whitman’s case a little 
knowledge leads to dangerous mis- 
interpretation. Whitman’s optimism 
is a wide-awake optimism based on 
as wide and complete observation of 
the weaknesses of American culture 
as that of Thoreau or Twain or 
Henry James. His eyes were not 
closed to the corruption, chicanery, 
and insincerity of politics, business, 
or religion; Democratic Vistas proves 
that clearly. Neither was Whitman 
naively innocent. In teen-age langu- 
age, Whitman “got around.” Nine- 
teenth century critics thought he 
got around too much. 

Whitman did not reject values; on 
the contrary, he constructed a theory 


of value. He found worth where 
others insisted and still insist there 
is none. The academician who can 
boldly assert that the human wrecks 
which Caldwell, Steinbeck, and Far- 
rell portray are not worth writing 
about is the one who finds Whitman 
ignorant of a system of values. Be- 
cause Walt embraced the idiot, the 
beggar, the whore, the diseased as 
parts of the great whole, because he 
saw value in existence itself and re- 
jected that hierarchy of values which 
claims greater worth as the inherent 
right of superior quality, he is 
condemned. The so-called realistic 
thinker maintains that value distinc- 
tions exist in the nature and charac- 
ter of things; it is what a thing is 
that counts. Maximilian Beck has 
shown in his article, “Walt Whit- 
man’s Intuition of Reality,” that the 
thesis of all Whitman’s work is ‘‘the 
value of anything that exists does 
not lie in its specific quality, in what 
it is, but purely in its own being. 
. . « [There is an] absolute equality 
in worth of every real existing 
thing.” 


Behold this compost! behold it well! 

Perhaps every mite has once form’d 
part of a sick person—yet be- 
hold! ... 

The summer growth is innocent and 
disdainful above all those strata 
of sour dead... . 

Now I am terrified at the Earth, it is 
that calm and patient, 

It grows such sweet things out of 
such corruptions, .. . 

It distills such exquisite winds out of 
such infused fetor, . . . 

It gives such divine materials to 
men, and accepts such leavings 
from them at last. 
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O I know that those men and women 
were not for nothing, any more 
than we are for nothing, 

I know that they belong to the 
scheme of the world every bit 
as much as we now belong to it. 

Are those billions of men really 
gone? 

Are those women of the old experi- 
ence of the earth gone? 

Do their lives, cities, arts rest only 
with us? 

Did they achieve nothing for good 
for themselves? 


I believe of all those men and wom- 
en that filled the unnamed lands, 
every one exists this hour here 
or elsewhere, invisible to us, 

In exact proportion to what he or 
she grew from in life, .. . 


I believe that was not the end of 
those nations or any person of 
them, any more than this shall 
be the end of my nation, or of 
ae 

I suspect their results curiously await 
in the yet unseen world, coun- 
terparts of what accrued to 
them in the seen world, 

I suspect I shall meet them there, 

I suspect I shall there find each old 
particular of those unnamed 


lands. 


It is being, it is existence alone that 
is good; nothing can be arbitrarily 
elevated to a position of higher 
worth; everything fits perfectly into 
the complete pattern; the pattern, 
itself, is in the process of creation, 
it is not fved oar and never has 
been. 

It is for a similar reason that 
Whitman includes so many evi- 


dences of evil in his poetry. 


(Because you are greasy or pimpled, 
or were once drunk, or a thief, 

Or that you are diseas’d, or rheu- 
matic, or a prostitute, 

Or from frivolity or impotence, or 
that you are no scholar and 
never saw your name in print, 

Do you give in that you are any less 
immortal?) 


+ * * 


The soul is of itself, 

All verges to it, all has reference to 
what ensues, 

All that a person does, says, thinks, 
is of consequence, 

Not a move can a man or woman 
make, ... 

But the same affects him or her on- 
ward afterward through the in- 
direct lifetime. 


The indirect is just as much as the 
direct, 

The spirit receives from the body 
just as much as it gives to the 
body, if not more. 

Not one word or deed, not venereal 
sore, discoloration, privacy of 
the onanist, 

Putridity of gluttons or rum-drink- 
ers, peculation, cunning, be- 
trayal, murder, seduction, pros- 
titution, 

But has results beyond death as real- 
ly as before death. 


These shocking phrases, tabooed by 
a squeamish era, appear superfluous 
to many readers today. Whitman 
seems to be glorifying evil and per- 
version, making them equal to all 
good deeds and thoughts. Actually, 
he is not; he is not Nietzschean, 


either, “beyond good and evil.” 
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Professor Allen has justly concluded 
that Whitman “mentions the un- 
mentionable, dwells on the ugly, the 
crude, the taboo, not because they 
are more important than the beau- 
tiful or the socially amenable, but to 
force their inclusion in the whole of 
life, nature and the cosmic scene.” 

There is an unexpected parallel 
here between Whitman, the opti- 
mist and Hardy, the meliorist. 
Hardy, in many of his novels and 
especially in The Dynasts, hopes for 
the possible and gradual improve- 
ment of humankind. This progress 
toward the better will be bitterly, 
painfully slow; but, “if way to the 
Better there be, it exacts a full view 
of the Worst.” The Worst is a part 
of the whole and it may neither be 
ignored nor be denied. So Whitman. 
While he did not view the slow 
movement toward perfection, “‘xons 
and zons hence,” with the pathos of 
a Hardy, he did insist in extracting 
from life its totality: 


Omnes! omnes! let others ignore 
what they may, 

I make the poem of evil also, I com- 
memorate that part also. 


So, too,-Emerson. In the “Ode to 
Channing” Emerson shows how the 
overgod who “marries right to 
might,” “‘exterminates black by 
white races,” allows the Cossack to 
“eat Poland like stolen fruit” also 
“srafts gentlest scion on pirate and 
Turk,” causes honey to spring from 
the carcass of the lion, and makes 
the conquerors divide into a double 
band, one standing for freedom. The 
great nineteenth century writers 
from Goethe through Whitman 
(there are exceptions, of course) had 
an unshakeable faith in the eventual 
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rightness of things partly because 
of their conception of progress 
and partly because they insisted on 
seeing life completely and leaving no 
part out. They may not have seen 
it steadily, but they saw it whole. 
Theirs was a sense of the entire cos- 
mos that should with greater cause 
be ours. Unfortunately, a later gen- 
eration has been denied this cosmic 
sense because it cannot distinguish 
the woods from the trees. A particu- 
laristic scientific spirit cast a spell 
upon man’s mind; because no recog- 
nizable ends were in sight, he refused 
to believe there were any ends. Whit- 
man, impregnated by the expansive- 
ness which characterized a culture 
founded upon plenitude and pro- 
gressive development, could assert: 


In this broad earth of ours, 

Amid the measureless grossness and 
slag; 

Enclosed and safe within its central 
heart, 

Nestles the seed perfection. 


Modern man has become cowardly 
in the face of the forces he has dis- 
covered and mastered. It is not the 
forces he fears, it is the people who 
employ them. He trusts no one with 
these powers because he trusts no 
one. Ours is a suspicious era. Evil 
motives are imputed to every na- 
tion, to every person; there are no 
exceptions. Trustless, faithless, soul- 
less, our times have forgot that man 
is a whole not a particle, that man- 
hood exists wherever man is. Man 
is common, average, equal every- 
where; there is no reason to distrust 
him. His aspirations, his hopes, his 
needs are the same whatever his color 
or wherever his habitation. It is 
Whitman’s justification of belief in 


WHITMAN TODAY 


man, his demonstration of the one- 
ness of mankind, his enunciation of 
the principle of democratic human- 
ism that can lead us again to sanity 
in our human relationships. 


Thou, also thou, a World, 

With all thy wide geographies, mani- 
fold, different, distant, 

Rounded by thee in one—one com- 
mon orbic language, 

One common indivisible destiny for 


All. 


The People, yes! But how and why 
this trust in people en masse? “By 
Blue Ontario’s Shores” affords the 
most sustained argument for this 
trust although it is developed every- 
where in Whitman’s poetry and 
prose. 


Have you thought there could be but 
a single supreme? 

There can be any number of su- 
premes—one does not counter- 
vail another that one eyesight 
countervails another, or one 
life countervails another. 


All is eligible to all, 

All is for individuals, all is for you, 

No condition is prohibited, not 
God’s or any. 

All comes by the body, only health 
puts you rapport with the uni- 
verse. 


Produce great Persons, the rest fol- 
lows. 


“Produce great Persons, the rest fol- 
lows.” Whitman, Thoreau, Alcott, 
Emerson are alike in this admonition. 
Be great in your own right; do not 
follow the great. There is ample 
room for greatness; the mean and 
petty are the subservient, the space- 
fillers. Preceding, anterior to becom- 
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ing great, however, comes the primal 
task of knowing and feeling identity 
with the All, the Whole, the Many. 
Emerson’s plea that each laborer 
must “embrace all the other labor- 
ers” before he arrives at a full un- 
derstanding of Man undivided, Al- 
cott’s ““we must grow into and be- 
come one with the Person dwelling 
in every breast,” and Whitman’s “I 
know that Personality is divine, and 
gives life and identity to a man or 
a woman” are threads in the same 
transcendental warp. Both Alcott 
and Whitman, however, rescue their 
“Personality” from the cold super- 
personal First Cause of Emerson. It 
is the superpersonal Over Soul, the 
transcendental Self of Emerson that 
makes his philosophy unacceptable 
in modern society. To Emerson each 
individual must identify himself 
with the superpersonal One, thereby 
making of himself an atomistic per- 
sonality capable of willing and act- 
ing independently of all other indi- 
viduals. For Emerson, this is the ulti- 
mate of individualism: identification 
of each WITH the All. That such 
fusion leaves man pretty much 
where he was before is quite appar- 
ent. Mechanical and materialistic 
atomism has been replaced by spiri- 
tual and idealistic atomism. Each 
unit is yet a unit. Alcott never whol- 
ly agreed with Emerson because he 
saw the death of humanity in that 
kind of identity. He believed the 
only humanly satisfactory identifi- 
cation was of each IN the All. 


Woulds’t know thyself and all things 
see? 

Become thyself, and all things be. 

Depose thyself if thou woulds’t be 

Drest in fresh suit of deity. 
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Men, not man, and God become one 
Personality, not many Personalities. 
The result is true “sociality.” 

For Whitman, too, Personalism is 
the important doctrine, for from the 
“fusion” of all entities into one 
entity comes sociality, the common 
unity, the Divine Average, that 
makes possible the ideal democracy 
wherein individuality and univer- 
sality, the real and the ideal, are 
finally and completely reconciled. In 
this type of society alone is the great- 
est possible development afforded 
each person according to his poten- 
tialities. 

This idea of perfect individualism it is in- 
deed that deepest tinges and gives character 
to the idea of the aggregate. For it is mainly 
or altogether to serve independent separatism 
that we favor a strong . . . consolidation. 
As it is to give the best vitality and freedom 
to the rights of the States, (every bit as im- 
portant as the right of nationality, the 


union,) that we insist on the identity of the 
_ Union at all hazards. 


Thus will great Persons be produced 
and fuhrers and dictators aborted. 
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Thus, for our age, an age in which 
the collectivistic impulse is rapid and 
undeniable, Whitman offers the kind 
of direction which provides for the 
freedom all love and need but which 
precludes the evils of totalitarinism. 
The democratic may yet triumph 
over the monolithic state. 


But more in you than these, lands of 
the Western shore, 

(These but the means, the imple- 
ments, the standing-ground, ) 

I see in you, certain to come, the 
promise of thousands of years, 
till now deferr’d, 

Promis’d to be fulfill’d, qur common 
kind, the race... . 


Fresh come, to a new world indeed, 
yet long prepared, 

I see the genius of the modern, child 
of the real and ideal, 

Clearing the ground for broad hu- 
manity, the true America, heir 
of the past so grand, 

To build a grander future. 


When the Neon Noon Is Done 


Haroip V. Witt 


Their armpits raised while tennisballs twirl 
Over the twine nets are naked of hair 

And they bark down sentimentality 

As beagles a fox or bloodhounds a bear; 


Then lifting blue hands from cocktails, congnins 


Clucking tired tongues whose tastebuds wit 


er 


Poor thing they sigh she died from cancer 
And hasn’t it been simply dreadful weather? 


But after the purr of the wheelwhir 
While chromium clocks speed on 

How many wake to the sound of breaking 
When the neon noon is done? 


“The Turn of the Screw’ as Poem 


RoBERT HEILMAN 


HERE is probably no other 

short work of fiction which 

has been the center, during 
the first fifty years of its life, of such 
regular attention and speculation as 
have been called forth by Henry 
James’s The Turn of the Screw. The 
more obvious reasons for this phe- 
nomenon—those summarized, for 
instance, in Heywood Broun’s rather 
uncomplex description of The Turn 
as “the thriller of thrillers, the last 
word in creeping horror stories”— 
actually explain almost nothing. For 
thrillers that exert a “hideous thrall- 
dom” are incontinently begotten and 
die, like movies, each year; and the 
continuing devotion to The Turn 
has hardly been that of the multi- 
tudes in search of hashish. That de- 
votion is significant, indeed, because 
it has been critical; The Turn has 
elicited special comment from such 
writers as Edmund Wilson, Philip 
Rahv, F. O. Matthiessen, Katherine 
Anne Porter, Mark Van Doren, 
Allen Tate. Since the book first ap- 
peared, there has been a series of in- 
terpretations; as these come forth 
periodically, and as the alterations in 
them show the different decades en- 
deavoring to adjust James’s materials 
to new interpretative methods, what 
is unmistakable is that James has 
hit upon some fundamental truth of 
experience that no generation can 
ignore and that each generation 
wishes to restate in its own terms. 
For half a century sensitive readers 
have felt the story exert a pull that 
far transcends any effects springing 


from the cool manipulations of mys- 
tery-mongers. Mr. Matthiessen’s re- 
mark that the story exhibits James’s 
“extraordinary command of... 
the darkness of moral evil” suggests 
the nature of the almost unique re- 
ality with which the story is infused. 
For critical readers the problem has 
been the definition of the evil, and 
the identification of the methods 
by which the awareness of evil is 
brought to disturbing intensity. 

It is probably safe to say that the 
Freudian interpretation of the story, 
of which the best known exponent 
is Edmund Wilson, no longer enjoys 
wide critical acceptance.’ If, then, we 
cannot account for the evil by treat- 
ing the governess as pathological, we 
must seek elsewhere an explanation 
of the story’s hold. I am convinced 
that, at the level of action, the story 
means exactly what it says: that at 
Bly there are apparitions which the 
governess sees, which Mrs. Grose does 
not see but comes to believe in be- 
cause they are consistent with her 
own independent experience, and of 
which the children have a knowledge 
which they endeavor to conceal. 
These dramatic circumstances have 


a symbolic import which seems not 
1Philip Rahv calls attempts to explain away the 
ghosts “a fallacy of rationalism,” and asserts, I think 
correctly, that the Freudian view narrows and con- 
ventionalizes the story in a way that contradicts both 
James’s intentions and artistic habits, and, I might 
add, our own sense that large matters are at stake. 
In their symposium in Invitation to Learning, Kathe- 
rine Anne Porter, Mark Van Doren, and Allen Tate 
have all specifically denied the validity of the Freu- 
dian reading of the story. I have attempted, in some 
detail, to show how Wilson’s account of The Turn 
runs afoul of both the story and James’s preface 
(Modern Language Notes, 1947, pp. 433-45). 
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too difficult to get hold of: the ghosts 
are evil, evil which comes subtly, 
conquering before it is wholly seen; 
the governess, Cassandra-like in the 
intuitions which are inaccessible to 
others, is the guardian whose func- 
tion it is to detect and attempt to 
ward off evil; Mrs. Grose—whose 
name, like the narrator’s title, has 
virtually allegorical significance—is 
the commonplace mortal, well in- 
tentioned, but perceiving only the 
obvious; the children are the victims 
of evil, victims who, ironically, prac- 
tice concealment—who doubtless 
must conceal—when not to conceal 
is essential to salvation. If this read- 
ing of the symbolism be tenable, we 
can understand in part the imagina- 
tive power of the story, for, beneath 
the strange and startling action-sur- 
face, we have the oldest of themes— 
the struggle of evil to possess the 
human soul. And if this struggle ap- 
pears to resolve itself into a Chris- 
tian form, that impulse, as it were, 
of the materials need not be surpris- 
ing. 


II 


But the compelling theme and the 
extraordinarily vivid plot-form are 
not the entirety of The Turn of the 
Screw; there are other methods by 
which James extends and intensifies 
his meaning and strikes more deeply 
into the reader’s consciousness. Chief 
of these is a highly suggestive and 
even symbolic language which per- 
meates the entire story. After I had 
become aware of and begun to in- 
vestigate this phenomenon, I found 
Mr. Matthiessen, in quite fortuitous 
corroboration of my own critical 
method, commenting on the same 
technical aspect of James’s later 
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works—his ability to “bind together 
his imaginative effects by subtly re- 
current images of a thematic kind” 
and to “extend a metaphor into a 
symbol,” and the fact that later in 
his career “realistic details had be- 
come merely the covering for a con- 
tent that was far from realistic.” In 
The Turn there is a great deal of re- 
current imagery which powerfully 
influences the tone and the meaning 
of the story; the story becomes, in- 
deed, a dramatic poem, and to read 
it properly one must assess the role 
of the language precisely as one 
would if public form of the work 
were poetic. For by his iterative 
imagery and by the very unobtru- 
sive management of symbols, which 
in the organic work co-function 
with the language, James has severe- 
ly qualified the bare narrative; and, 
if he has not defined the evil which, 
as he specified, was to come to the 
reader as something monstrous and 
unidentified, he has at least set forth 
the mode and the terms of its opera- 
tion with unrecognized fullness. 
For a mature reader it is hardly 
necessary to insist that the center of 
horror is not the apparitions them- 
selves, though their appearances are 
worked out with fine uniqueness, 
but is the children, and our sense of 
what is happening to them. What is 
happening to them is Quint and Jes- 
sel; the governess’s awareness of the 
apparitions is her awareness of a 
change within the children; the 
shock of ghostly appearances is the 
shock of evil perceived unexpected- 
ly, suddenly, after it has secretly 
made inroads. Matthiessen and R. P. 
Blackmur both refer, as a matter of 
course, to the corruption of the chil- 
dren; E. M. W. Tillyard, in a volume 
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on Shakespeare, remarks incidentally 
that James “owes so much of the 
power with which evil is conveyed to 
showing it in the minds of children; 
where it should least be found.” Per- 
haps two modern phenomena, the 
sentimentalizing of children and the 
disinclination to concede to evil any 
status more profound than the melo- 
dramatic, account for a frequent 
unwillingness to accept what the 
story says. James is not disposed to 
make things easier; he emphasizes 
that it is the incorruptible who have 
taken on corruption. He introduces 
no mere pathos of childhood catas- 
trophe; his are not ordinary children. 
He is at pains to give them a special 
quality—by repetition which in so 
careful an artist can hardly have 
been a clumsy accident. As the re- 
peated words achieve a cumulative 
tonal force, we can see the working 
of the poetic imagination. 

Flora has “extraordinary charm,” 
is “most beautiful.” Miles is “‘in- 
credibly beautiful.” Both have “the 
bloom of health and happiness.” 
Miles is “too fine and fair” for the 
world; he is a “beautiful little boy.” 
The governess is “dazzled by their 
loveliness.” They are “most love- 
able” in their “helplessness.” Touch- 
ing their “fragrant faces” one could 
believe only “their incapacity and 
their beauty.” Miles is a “prodigy of 
delightful, loveable goodness.” - In 
midstory Flora still emerges from 
concealment “rosily,” and one is 
caught by “the golden glow of her 
curls,” by her “loveliest, eagerest 
simplicity,” by “‘the excess of some- 
thing beautiful that shone out of the 
blue” of her eyes, by “the lovely 
little lighted face.” In both, “beauty 


and amiability, happiness and clever- 


ness” are still paramount. Miles has 
still the ‘“‘wonderful smile” and the 
“beautiful eye” of “a little fairy 
prince.” Both write letters “too 
beautiful to be posted.” On the final 
Sunday the governess sees still Miles’s 
“beautiful face” and talks of him as 
“beautiful and perfect”; he smiles 
at her “with the same loveliness” and 
spars verbally with “serenity” and 
“unimpeachable gaiety.” Even after 
Flora is gone, Miles is “the beautiful 
little presence” as yet with “neither 
stain nor shadow”; his expression is 
“the most beautiful” the governess 
has ever known. 

James devotes an almost prodigal 
care to creating an impression of 
special beauty in the children, an im- 
pression upon which depends the 
extraordinary effectiveness of the 
change which takes place in them. 
In such children the appearance of 
any imperfection is a shock. The 
shock is emphasized when the gover- 
ness wonders whether she must “‘pro- 
nounce their loveliness a trick of pre- 
mature cunning” and reflects upon 
the possibility that “the immediate 
charm ... was studied”; when 
Miles’s “sweet face” must be de- 
scribed as a “sweet ironic face”; 
when his “happy laugh” goes off into 
“incoherent, extravagant song”; and 
when, above all, the governess must 
declare with conviction that their 
“more than earthly beauty, their ab- 
solutely unnatural goodness [is] a 
game, ... a policy and a fraud.” 

Is James, then, laboriously over- 
using the principle of contrast, 
clothing the children with an aston- 
ishing fascination merely to accen- 
tuate the shock of their being 
stripped bare? Obviously not. Be- 
neath the superficial clash we can 
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already sense a deeper paradox. When 
James speaks of Miles’s “beautiful 
fevered face” and says that he “lives 
in a setting of beauty and misery,” 
he puts into words what the reader 
has already come to feel—that his 
real subject is the dual nature of 
man, who is a little lower than the 
angels, and who yet can become a 
slave in the realm of evil. The chil- 
dren’s beauty, we have come to feel, 
is a symbol of the spiritual perfec- 
tion of which man is capable. Thus 
the battle between the governess and 
the demons becomes the old struggle 
of the morality play in new dress. 


Ill 


But that statement of the struggle 
is much more general and abstract 
than the formulation of it made by 
the story itself. When James speaks 
of “any clouding of their inno- 
cence,” he reminds us again of a 
special quality in their beauty which 
he has quietly stressed with almost 
thematic fullness. The clouding sug- 
gests a change in a characteristic 
brightness of theirs, a brightness of 
which we are made aware by a re- 
current imagery of light. Flora, at 
the start, “brightly” faces the new 
governess; hers is a “radiant” image; 
the children “dazzle” the governess; 
Flora has ‘“‘a lovely little lighted 
face,” and she considers “‘luminous- 
ly”; in his “brightness” Miles ‘fairly 
glittered”; he speaks “‘radiantly”; at 
his “revolution” he speaks with “‘ex- 
traordinary brightness.” This light- 
giving quality of theirs is more than 
a mere amplification of a charm 
shockingly to be destroyed; it is dif- 
ficult not to read it as a symbol of 
their being, as it were, at the dawn 
of existence. For they are children, 
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and their radiance suggests the pri- 
mal and the universal. This provi- 
sional interpretation is supported by 
another verbal pattern which James 
uses to describe the children. Miles 
has a “great glow of freshness,” a 
“positive fragrance of purity,” a 
“sweetness of innocence”; the gov- 
erness comments again on the “rose- 
flush of his innocence”; in him 
she finds something “extraordinarily 
happy, that, . . . struck me as be- 
ginning anew each day”; he could 
draw upon “reserves of goodness.” 
Then, as things change, the gover- 
ness remarks, on one occasion, that 
“He couldn’t play any longer at in- 
nocence,” and mentions, on another, 
his pathetic struggles to “play ... 
a part of innocence.” To the em- 
phasis upon beauty, then, is added 
this emphasis upon brightness and 
freshness and innocence. What must 
come across to us, from such a con- 
text, is echoes of the Garden of 
Eden; we have the morality play 
story, as we have said, but altered, 
complemented, and given unique 
poignance by being told of mankind 
at its first radical crisis, in conse- 
quence of which all other morality 
stories are; Miles and Flora become 
the childhood of the race. They are 
symbolic children as the ghosts are 
symbolic ghosts. Even the names 
themselves have a_ representative 
quality as those of James’s characters 
often do: Miles—the soldier, the 
archetypal male; Flora—the flower, 
the essential female. Man and wom- 
an are caught even before the first 
hint of maturity, dissected, and 
shown to have within them all the 
seeds—possible of full growth even 
now—of their own destruction. 
James’s management of the set- 
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ting and of other ingredients in the 
drama deepens one’s sense of a story 
at once primeval and eternal, lurk- 
ing beneath the surface of the ac- 
tion. Bly itself is almost an Eden 
with its “lawn and bright flowers”; 
the governess comments, ““The scene 
had a greatness...” Three times 
James writes of the “golden” sky, 
and one unconsciously recalls that 
Flora was a “rosy sprite” with “hair 
of gold.” Miss Jessel first appears “in 
the garden,” where “‘the old trees, 
the thick shrubbery, made a great 
and pleasant shade. . . .” Here, for 
a time, the three “lived in a cloud 
of music and love . . .”; the chil- 
dren are “extraordinarily at one” in 
“their quality of sweetness.” Now it 
is significant that James uses even 
the seasons to heighten his drama: 
the pastoral idyl begins in June, 
when spring is at the full, and then 
is gradually altered until we reach 
the dark ending of a November 
whose coldness and deadness are 
unobtrusively but unmistakably 
stressed: ‘“* . the autumn had 
dropped . . . and blown out half 
our lights” (a variation of the light- 
pattern) ; the governess now notices 
“grey sky and withered garlands,” 
“bared spaces and scattered dead 
leaves.” What might elsewhere be 
Gothic trimming is here disciplined 
by the pattern. When, on the final 


Sunday night, the governess triés 


hard to “reach” Miles, there is ‘‘a 
great wind”; she hears “the lash of 
the rain and the batter of the gusts”; 
at the climax there is ‘tan extraordi- 
nary blast and chill,” and then dark- 
ness. The next afternoon is “damp 
and grey.” After Flora’s final esca- 
pade at the pond, James stresses the 
governess’s feelings at the end of the 


day; the evening is “portentous” 
without precedent; she blows out the 
candles and feels a “mortal coldness.” 
On the final day with Miles she 
notices “the stupid shrubs,” “‘the dull 
things of November,” “the dim 
day.” So it is not merely the end of a 
year but the end of a cycle: the 
spring of gay, bright human inno- 
cence has given way to the dark 
autumn—or rather, as we might 
pun, to the dark fall. 

And in the darkness of the latter 
end of things we might note the 
special development of the light 
which, to the sensitive governess, the 
children seem actually to give off. It 
is, I think, more than a coincidence 
that, when the governess mentions 
Miss Jessel, Flora’s face shows a 
“quick, smitten glare,” and that, in 
the final scene, Miles is-twice said 
to be “glaring”’—the same verb 
which has been used to describe 
Quint’s look. All three characters, of 
course, look with malevolence; yet 
glare must suggest, also, a hard, pow- 
erful, ugly light—an especially ef- 
fective transformation of the appar- 
ently benign luminousness of the 
spring. 

The same movement of human 
experience James portrays in still an- 
other symbolic form. As the light 
changes and the season changes and 
the children’s beauty becomes am- 
biguous, another alteration takes — 
place in them. Their youth, of 
course, is the prime datum of the 
story, and of it we are ever con- 
scious; and at the same time we are 
aware of a strange maturity in them 
—in, for instance, their poise, their 
controlled utilization of their un- 
usual talents to give pleasure. Our 
sense of something that transcends 
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their youth is first defined overtly 
late in the story when the governess 
speaks of her feeling that Miles is 
“accessible as an older person.” 
Though she does not speak of change, 
there is subtly called forth in us a 
conviction that years have been 
added to Miles. So we are not sur- 
prised when the governess assures 
Mrs. Grose, and goes out of her way, 
a little later, to remind her of the as- 
surance, that, at meetings with Miss 
Jessel, Flora is “‘not a child” but “an 
old, old woman”—an insight that 
receives a measure of authentication, 
perhaps, by its reminiscence of the 
Duessa motif. The suggestion that 
Flora has become older is skillfully 
conveyed, in the pond scene, by her 
silence (and silence itself has an al- 
most symbolic value throughout the 
story), by her quick recovery of her 
poised gaiety, and especially by the 
picture of her peeping at the gover- 
ness over the shoulder of Mrs. Grose, 
who is embracing her—the first inti- 
mation of a cold adult calculating- 
ness which appears in all her remain- 
ing actions. The governess says, 
* . .. her incomparable childish 
beauty had suddenly failed, had quite 
vanished . . . she was literally .. . 
hideously, hard; she had turned com- 
mon and almost ugly.” Mrs. Grose 
sums up, “It has made her, every 
inch of her, quite old.” More effec- 
tive, however, than any of this di- 
rect presentation of vital change is 
a delicate symbol which may pass al- 
most unnoticed: when she is dis- 
covered at the pond, Flora picks up, 
and drops a moment later, “‘a big, 
ugly spray of withered fern”—a 
quiet commentary on the passage of 
symbolic spring, on the spiritual 
withering that is the story’s center. 


When, at the end of the scene, the 
governess looks “at the grey pool and 
its blank, haunted edge,” we auto- 
matically recall, “The sedge has 
withered from the lake”—the imag- 
ery used by Keats in his account of 
an ailing knight-at-arms in another 
bitter autumn. 

Besides the drying of foliage and 
the coming of storms and darkness 
there is one other set of elements, 
loosely working together and heavy 
with implications, which suggest 
that this is a story of the decay of 
Eden. At Quint’s first appearance 
Bly “thad been stricken with death.” 
After Miles’s nocturnal exploit the 
governess utters a cliché that, under 
the influence of the context, becomes 
vigorously meaningful: “ ... you 

. caught your death in the night 
air!” There are, further, some ar- 
resting details in the description of 
Quint: “His eyes are sharp, strange 
—awfully; ... rather small and 
very fixed. His mouth’s wide, and his 
lips are thin, . . .” These are un- 
mistakably the characteristics of a 
snake. James is too fine an artist to 
allegorize the point, but, as he has 
shaped the story, the coming of 
Quint is the coming of the serpent 
into the little Eden that is Bly (both 
Miss Porter and Mr. Tate have noted 
other physical characteristics of 
Quint which traditionally belong to 
the devil). Quint’s handsomeness 
and his borrowed finery, by which 
he apes the gentleman, suggest, per- 
haps, the specious plausibleness of 
the visitor in the Garden. As for the 
“*fixed eyes”: later we learn that Miss 
Jessel “only fixed the child” and that 
the apparition of Quint “fixed me 
exactly as it had fixed me from the 
tower and from the garden.” Of 
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Quint’s position at Bly Mrs. Grose 
says, ““The master believed in him 
and placed him here because he was 
supposed not to be well and the 
country air so good for him.” The 
master, in other words, has nour- 
ished a viper in his bosom. The secret 
influence upon Miles the governess 
describes as “poison,” and at the very 
end she says that the demonic pres- 
ence “filled the room like the taste 
of poison.” In the first passage the 
governess equates “poison” with 
“secret precocity”; toward the end 
she emphasizes Miles’s freedom and 
sorrowfully gives up “the fiction 
that I had anything more to teach 
him.” Why is it a fiction? Because 
he already knew too much, because 
he had eaten of the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge? We have already been 
told of the “dark prodigy” by which 
“the imagination of all evil had been 
opened up to him,” and of his being 
“under some influence operating in 
his small intellectual life as a tremen- 
dous incitement.” 


IV 


We should not press such analogies 
too hard, or construct inflexible par- 
ables. Our business is rather to trace 
all the imaginative emanations that 
enrich the narrative, the associations 


and intimations by which it tran-_ 


scends the mere horror story and 
achieves its own kind of greatness. 
But by now it must be clear from 
the antipodal emphases of the story 
that James has an almost religious 
sense of the duality of man, and, as 
if to manifest an intention, he makes 
that sense explicit in terms broadly 
religious and even Christian. The 
image of Flora’s “‘angelic beauty”’ is 
“beatific”; she has “the deep, sweet 


serenity .. . of one of Raphael’s 
holy infants”; she has “placid heav- 
enly eyes.” In Miles there is “‘some- 
thing divine that I have never found 
to the same degree in any child.” In 
a mildly humorous context the chil- 
dren are called “‘cherubs.” Seeing no 
signs of suffering from his school ex- 
perience, the governess regards Miles 
as an “angel.” Mrs. Grose imputes to 
Flora a “blessed innocence,” and the 
governess surrenders to the children’s 
“extraordinary childish grace”—a 
noun which in this patterned struc- 
ture can hardly help being ambi- 
valent. In mid-story Flora has still 
a “divine smile”; both children re- 
main “adorable.” This verbal pat- 
tern, which is too consistent to be 
coincidental, irresistibly makes us 
think of the divine in man, of his 
capability of salvation. Now what is 
tragic and terrifying in man is that 
to be capable of salvation is to be 
capable also of damnation—an 
equivocal potentiality suggested ear- 
ly by the alternation of moods in 
the newly arrived governess, who 
senses immediately a kind of waver- 
ing, a waiting for determination, at 
Bly. And James, to present the spiri- 
tual decline of the children, finds 
terms which exactly balance those 
that connote their spiritual capabili- 
ties. 

We are never permitted to see the 
apparitions except as moral realities. 
Miss Jessel is a figure of “unmistake- 
able horror and evil . . . in black, 
pale and dreadful.” She is a “horror 
of horrors,” with “awful eyes,” 
“with a kind of fury of intention,” 
and yet “with extraordinary beau- 
ty.” Again she is described as “Dark 
as midnight in her black dress, her 
haggard beauty, and her unutterable 
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woe. .. .” It is brilliant to give her 
beauty, which not only identifies her 
with Flora and thus underscores the 
dual possibilities that lie ahead of 
Flora, but also enriches the theme 
with its reminder of Milton’s fallen 
angels who retain something of their 
original splendor—“the excess / Of 
glory obscured.” So, with the repeat- 
ed stress upon her woe, we almost 
expect the passage which tells us that 
she “suffers the torments. . . of 
the damned”: she is both damned and 
an agent of damnation—another 
reminiscence of the Miltonic myth. 
She is called later a “‘pale and raven- 
ous demon,” not “an inch of whose 
evil ... fell short”—which re- 
minds us of James’s prefatory insis- 
tence that the apparitions were to be 
thought of as demons. Again, she is 
“our infernal witness”; she and 
Quint are “those fiends”; “they were 
not angels,” and they could be bring- 
ing “some yet more infernal mes- 
sage.” “And to ply them with that 
evil still, to keep up the work of 
demons, is what brings the others 
back.” They are “tempters,” who 
work subtly by holding out fascinat- 
ing “suggestions of danger.” In the 
last scene Quint presents—the phrase 
is used twice—“his white face of 
damnation.” 

By this series of words, dispersed 
throughout the story yet combining 
in a general statement, James de- 
fines as diabolic the forces attacking 
the children of whose angelic part 
we are often reminded. Now these 
attacking forces, as often in Eliza- 
bethan drama, are seen in two as- 
pects. Dr. Faustus has to meet an 
enemy which has an inner and an 
outer reality—his own thoughts, and 
Mephistopheles; James presents evil 
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both as agent (the demons) and as 
effect (the transformation in the 
once fresh and beautiful and inno- 
cent children). The dualistic con- 
cept of reality appears most explicit- 
ly when Mrs. Grose asks, ““And if he 
was so bad there as that comes to, 
how is he such an angel now?” and 
the governess replies, ““Yes, indeed— 
and if he was a fiend at school!” By 
the angel-fiend antithesis James un- 
derscores what he sees as a central 
human contradiction, which he em- 
phasizes throughout the book by his 
chosen verbal pattern. The gover- 
ness speaks of the children’s “love of 
evil” gained from Quint and Miss 
Jessel, of Miles’s “wickedness” at 
school. In such a context the use of 
the word revolution to describe 
Miles’s final taking matters up with 
the governess—a move by which, we 
should remember, he becomes com- 
pletely “‘free”—cannot help calling 
to mind the Paradise and Eden revo- 
lutions of Judxo-Christian mythol- 
ogy. The revolutionary change in 
character is nicely set forth by the 
verbal counterpoint in one passage. 
“He found the most divine little 
way,” the governess says, “to keep 
me quiet while she went off.” “‘ ‘Di- 
vine’?” Mrs. Grose asks, and the gov- 
erness replies, “Infernal then!” The 
divine has paradoxically passed into 
the infernal. Then we see rapidly the 
completed transition in Flora: she 
turns upon the governess an expres- 
sion of “hard, fixed gravity” and ig- 
nores the “hideous plain presence” 
of Miss Jessel—‘‘a stroke that some- 
how converted the little girl herself 
into the very presence that could 
make me quail.” In Miles, by con- 
trast, we see a protracted struggle, 
poignantly conveyed by a recurrent 
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metaphor of illness. Early in the 
story Miles is in “the bloom of health 
and happiness,” but near the end he 
seems like a “‘wistful patient in a 
children’s hospital,” “‘like a convales- 
cent slightly fatigued.” At the end 
he shows “bravery” while “flushing 
with pain”; he gives “‘a sick little 
headshake”; his is a “beautiful fev- 
ered face.” But the beauty goes, the 
fever gains; Miles gives “a frantic 
little shake for air and light”; he is 
in a “white rage.” The climax of his 
disease, the binding together of all 
the strands we have been tracing, is 
his malevolent cry to the governess 
—“you devil!” It is his final trans- 
valuation of values: she who would 
be his savior has become for him a 
demon. His face gives a “convulsive 
supplication”—that is, actually, a 
prayer, for and to Quint, the demon 
who has become his total deity. But 
the god isn’t there, and Miles des- 
pairs and dies. We need not labor the 
dependence of this brilliant climax 
upon the host of associations and 
evocations by which, as this outline 
endeavors to show, James prepares 
us for the ultimate resolution of the 
children’s being. 

There are glimmerings of other 
imaginative kinships, such as that 
already mentioned, the Faustian. 
Miles’s ““You devil” is in one way 
almost identical with Faustus’s sav- 
age attack, in Marlowe’s play, upon 
the Old Man who has been trying to 
save him; indeed James’s story, in 
its central combat, i is not unlike the 
Faustus story as it might be told by 
the Good Angel. But whereas Dr. 
Faustus is a late intellectualist ver- 
sion of Everyman, James, as we have 
said, weaves in persuasive hints, one 
after another, of mankind undergo- 


ing, in his Golden Age, an elemental 
conflict: thus we have the morality 
play, but in a complicated, enriched, 
and intensified version. When the 
governess first sees Quint, she is 
aware of “some challenge between 
us”; the next time it seems “as if I 
had been looking at him for years 
and had known him always”; near 
the end she says, “I was . . . face to 
face with the elements,” and, of the 
final scene, “It was like fighting with 
a demon for a human soul.” 


V 


What, then, does the story say 
about the role of the governess, and 
how does this contribute to the com- 
plex of the impressions built up in 
part by James’s language? From the 
start the words used by the governess 
suggest that James is attaching to 
her the quality of savior, not only in 
a general sense, but with certain 
Christian associations. She uses words 
like “‘atonement”; she speaks of her- 
self as an “expiatory victim,” of her- 
“pure suffering,” and at various 
times—twice in the final scene—of 
her “torment.” Very early she plans 
to “shelter my pupils,” to “‘absolute- 
ly save” them; she speaks variously 
of her “service,” “‘to protect and de- 
fend the little creatures . . . be- 
reaved . . . loveable.” When she 
fears that she cannot “save or 
shield them” and that “they’re 
lost,” she is a “poor protectress.” 
At another time she is a “sister of 
Chasity” attempting to “cure” 


Miles. But by now what we can- 
not mistake is the relation of 

tor and flock, a relationship w ich 
becomes overt when the governess 
tells Miles, “I just want you to help 
me to save you.” 


It is in this sense 
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that the governess “loves” Miles—a 
loving which must not be confused, 
as it is confused by some critics, with 
“making love to” or “being in love 
with” him. Without such pastoral 
love no guardian would consider his 
flock worth the sacrifice. The gover- 
ness’s priestly function is made still 
more explicit by the fact that she 
comes ultimately to act as confessor 
and to use every possible means to 
bring Miles to confession; the long 
final scene really takes place in the 
confessional, with the governess as 
priest endeavoring, by both word 
and gesture, to protect her charge 
against the evil force whose invasion 
has, with consummate irony, carried 
even there. In one sense the gover- 
ness must elicit confession because, 
in her need for objective reassurance, 
she will not take the lead as accuser; 
but securing the confession is, more 
importantly, a mitigation of Miles’s 
own pride, his self-will; it could 
soften him, make him accessible to 
grace. The experience has a clear 
sacramental quality: the governess 
says that Miles senses “the need of 
confession . . . he'll confess. If he 
confesses, he’s saved.” It is when he 
begins to break and confess that 
“the white face of damnation” be- 
comes baffled and at a vital moment 
retreats; but it returns ‘“‘as if to 
blight his confession,” and it is in 
part through the ineptitude of the 
governess-confessor-savior, we are 
led to understand, that Miles is lost. 

It is possible that there are even 
faint traces of theological specula- 
tion to give additional substance to 
the theme of salvation and damna- 
tion which finally achieves specific 
form in the sacramentalism of the 
closing scenes. Less than halfway 
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through the story the governess re- 
fers to the children thus: “blameless 
and foredoomed as they were.” By 
blameless she can only mean that she 
does not have direct, tangible evi- 
dence of voluntary evil-doing on 
their part; they still look charming 
and beautiful; she does not have 
grounds for a positive placing of 
blame. Why, then, “foredoomed’’? 
May this not be a suggestion of origi- 
nal sin (which Miss Porter has al- 
ready seen as an ingredient in the 
story), an interpretation consistent 
with the view of Bly as a kind of 
Eden? Three-quarters of the way 
through the story the governess again 
turns to speculation: “ I con- 
stantly both attacked and renounced 
the enigma of what such a little gen- 
tleman could have done that de- 
served a penalty.” Enigma is perhaps 
just the word to be applied to a situ- 
ation, of which one technical expli- 
cation is the doctrine of original sin, 
by an inquiring lay mind with a re- 
ligious sense but without precise 
theological tools. What is significant 
is that the governess does not revolt 
against the penalty as if it betokened 
a cosmic injustice. And original sin, 
whether it be natural depravity or a 
revolt in a heavenly or earthly para- 
dise, fits exactly into the machinery 
of this story of two beautiful chil- 
dren who in a lovely springtime of 
existence already suffer, not unwill- 
ingly, hidden injuries which will 
eventually destroy them. 


VI 


This summary of the imaginative 
overtones in The Turn of the Screw 
has taken us rather deeply into a 
view of the book as strongly religious 
in cast. Yet this very moving impres- 
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sion is produced by agencies that 
quietly penetrate the story, not by 
devices that stick out of it, so to 
speak, and become commanding 
guideposts. There are no old familiar 
signs announcing a religious orien- 
tation of experience. There is noth- 
ing of the Bible overtly; there are no 
texts, no clergymen; there are no 
conventional indices of religious feel- 
ing—no invocations or prayers or 
meditations; all there is is a certain 
amount of church-going of a very 
matter-of-fact sort, and otherwise 
the context is ostensibly secular. 
Thus the story becomes no bland 
preachment; it simply “has life”—to 
use James’s criterion of excellence— 
and it is left to us to define the boun- 
daries and extensions and reverbera- 
tions of that life. Right where we 
might expect the most positive as- 
sistance, perhaps, in seeking that 
definition, we find least. Yet even in 
a few dry and casual ecclesiastical 
mementoes we sense some ever-so- 
mild symbolic pressures, as of a not- 
very-articulate wispish presence that 
quietly makes itself felt. These inti- 
mations of a presence would not be 
magnified into a solid “character” 
who demands our attention. But in 
their small way they collaborate with 
other intimations. The reading of 
the story, for instance, takes place 
during the Christmas season; the 
framework action begins on Christ- 
mas Eve. Quint appears for the sec- 
ond time on a Sunday, a grey, rainy 
Sunday, just before the governess is 
about to go to the late church service 
with Mrs. Grose; after that. she is, 
she says, “not fit for church”; and 
their only service is then “‘a little 
service of tears and vows, of prayers 
and promises, . . .” This is the im- 
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portant occasion on which Mrs. 
Grose identifies the apparition with 
Quint. As the governess reflects on 
the situation, she speaks of the “‘in- 
conceivable communion” of which 
she has learned—a Black Mass, as it 
were. The event next in importance 
to the identification of Quint also 
occurs on a Sunday—AMiles’s “revo- 
lution.” Miles and the governess are 
“within sight of the church”; she 
thinks “with envy” of the “almost 
spiritual help of the hassock.” After 
they enter the churchyard gate, 
Miles detains her “by a low, oblong, 
table-like tomb”—a reminder that 
Bly was “stricken with death” on the 
first appearance of Quint. Then 
Miles threatens to bring his uncle 
down, and it is he, with fine 


irony, who “marched off alone into 
church,” while the governess can 
only walk “round the church” and 
listen “to the sounds of worship.” 


Here, for once, what we may call the 
Christian apparatus is out in the 
open, with a clear enough ironic 
function. From this we go on to the 
most tantalizing body of suggestion 
in the whole book, less a body than 
a wraith, indeed, and yet the more 
urgent for its not falling within the 
every-day commonplaces of fictional 
method. Miles’s revolution intro- 
duces a straight-line action which 
continues with remarkably increas- 
ing tension to the end of the story. 
James allots forty percent of his 
total space to this action, which— 
and here is the notable point—takes 
only three days. Thus he puts the 
heaviest emphasis on those three days 
—Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday. 
During those three days the gover- 
ness, the clergyman’s daughter, un- 
dertakes her quasi-priestly function 
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with a new intensity and aggressive- 
ness. On Sunday night she enters 
upon a newly determined, if still 
cautious, effort to bring Miles to 
confession; she openly asserts her 
role as savior. On Monday she tries 
to shock Flora into spiritual pliabil- 
ity—and fails. All her will to re- 
deem, she now turns upon Miles; in 
the final scene she fights the adver- 
sary directly. She succeeds to an ex- 
tent: Miles cannot see Quint. But 
the end of the climactic triduum of 
her ordeal as savior is failure: Quint 
comes again, as if to “blight” Miles’s 
confession; Miles still cannot see him 
—and dies. The would-be redeemer 
of the living is called “devil”; in 
Quint we see one who has risen again 
to tempt the living to destruction— 
that is, the resurrection and the 
death. Here, Sunday does not trium- 
phantly end a symbelic ordeal that 
had begun in apparent failure on 
Friday; rather it hopefully initiates 
a struggle which is to end, on the 
third day, in bitter loss. We have, 
then, a modern late-fall defeat pat- 
terned on the ancient springtide vic- 
tory. To transmit its quality and to 
embrace all of its associations, may 
we not call it a Black Easter? 


VII 


If this interpretation will hold up, 
it will crown the remarkable asso- 
ciational edifice which is both a part 
of and an extension of the dramatic 
structure of the story, an edifice 
which figures forth man’s quality, 
his living, so to speak, as a potential- 
ity which may be fulfilled or may 
paradoxically be transformed into its 
radical opposite. This we are told, 
by implication, through the beauty 
which can become ugliness, the 


brightness which becomes darkness, 
the innocence which can become 
sophistication, the spring which be- 
comes fall, the youth which becomes 
age, the Eden which can be stricken 
with death, the angelic which be- 
comes diabolic; and through the pic- 
tured capacity, whether it be under- 
stood as original sin or otherwise, for 
revolt, for transvaluation of values, 
for denial of the agency of salvation. 
And this truth comes to us with pe- 
culiar shock because we see enacted, 
not that imperceptible movement by 
which man’s advance in age and in 
corruption becomes endurable, but 
the transformation from one ex- 
treme to the other in pure state, in 
essence, in symbolic immediacy. In 
this poem about evil, youth is age. 
James deliberately chose to omit 
certain matters from his narrative 
statement. But in his poetic state- 
ment he has elaborated upon his 
story and given adequate clues to the 
metaphysical foundations of his plot. 
The universality which has stimu- 
lated many critics is the Christian 
dualism of good and evil; this sub- 
stance James has projected by poetic 
method into numerous details of 
symbolic language and action of 
which the implications may, in their 
subtlety, almost be missed. For, like 
all poetic statements, James’s is not 
direct; even in prose medium it 
eschews a conventional prose logic; 
it endows his tale with an atmos- 
phere in which we sense the pressure 
of so much more imaginative force 
than meets the casual fiction-reading 
eye. In attempting to state sche- 
matically the origins of that pressure, 
we fall into much more blunt state- 
ments than we ought to make. We 
say, too forthrightly, that Bly “‘be- 
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comes” a Garden of Eden. As in 
studying all good poetry, we must 
resist the impulse to line up, on a 
secondary level of meaning, exact 
equivalents for the narrative ele- 
ments, for such a procedure stems 
from the rude assumption that ewery 
part of the story is a precision-tooled 
cog in an allegorical machine. But 
we must be sensitive to parallels, 
analogies, intimations; thus, while 
preserving the fullness and flexibil- 
ity of the work, we can investigate 
its extraordinarily moving tonal 
richness. And in accounting for tone 
we necessarily move toward a defi- 
nition of structure. The verbal and 
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imagistic patterns which have been 
described do not have the structural 
finality that they would have in lyric 
verse. Yet these patterns, which 
overlap and interfuse in a way badly 
obscured by the clumsy analytical 
process, are unquestionably impor- 
tant in the formation of the story 
and the qualifying of its meaning; 
they are one of the ways in which 
the esemplastic imagination, as Cole- 
ridge called it, works; and they col- 
laborate closely with the larger 
structural units—the parts of the 
narrative as such—in defining this 
version of the struggle between good 
and evil. 


Miracle 


(In Memoriam, Alfred North Whitehead) 


Henry W. HoLtMes 


Star-dust endlessly strewn in the measureless deep 
Where time and space, out-riding then and there, 
Make one eternity—could star-dust care 

Or shape a dream of its own in its ordered sleep? 

But dust has power to harken and to leap 
Free of its numbered span, out its snare 
Of law against all loves, to follow rare 

Rebellious forms beyond its fated sweep. 

And this is the root of our world; for we, its flower, 
Intricate beyond thought yet final never, 
Uphold the hope of that first urgent power: 
The miracle repeats itself forever. 
The word in the dust, the word in our hearts, is heard 
Faint and afar; but life is in the word. 


The Shock of Meeting Eyes 


JosEPH WaRREN BEACH 


Astrid. 


When those lights beam on yours across 
Such light-years as divide you and preclude 


All thoughts of actual meeting in the limits 
Of any thinkable eternity— 


Though you two labelled and in courthouse 
And bank most variously and precisely 
Documented persons stand 

Exchanging smiles beside the punchbowl 


Screened in together by the irrelevant 
Noise of others’ laughter and talk— 
The substance of your planetary 
Being stiffens with the seismic 


Stress, registering throughout 
Its mass the gravitational 

Drag of this impersonal personal 
Dynamism on you directed 


Across the dark gulfs. Then the spirit 

That drowses in your compacted substance 
Stirs in acknowledgment of powers 

That wake exultant knowledge of self. 


II 


The impersonal boldness of her gaze 
Straight from her bared self into yours 
Is sure an invitation to meet 

As equals without fear or favor— 


Conscious of age and sex and differing 
Knowledge, but of these regardless 

Driving with cold intensity 

For some cleared space beyond this specious 


Mine-infested ground, to where 
Two spirits stripped of such beguiling 
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Accidents may meet and face 
Truths unadorned and serviceable. 


Ay, but the words stick, the tongue 
Thickens and falters, the ambiguous 
Utterance of the throat betrays 
Honest intentions. And even if 


Your words and her words matched and yours 
Embraced the very truth, what hope 

These shining mirrors would flash back 

The simple meaning of your words? 


Louise 


First nothing. Blank walls 
Lining a thoroughfare, some convent 
Unmarked in any handbook. Then 


Embrasured loopholes and the uneasy 


Sense of appraising eyes behind, 
Themselves immune to observation, 
Numbing the heart with the inexpressive 
Chill of armed neutrality. 


The first crisp word from off her lips, 
Eyes unparticipating, alerts 

Your sleeping garrison. Here’s more 
Than mumbled prayers in a cold dawn. 


What young eyes challenge not you 
But your world, what they defend 
The right to hers, what they disclose— 
Slitwise under smooth locks and pale 


Forehead—cosmos new discovered. 
Even for you, old land, who’ve known 
So many worlds in flower, well worth 
Dropping your words like stones into 


Such wells only to hear them wake 
Echoes of radiant thought released 

In chain reaction. Did Eve sound 

Like this the day she found her tongue? 
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Laura 


Laura’s eyes dilate and glance 

Off from the shock of meeting eyes— 
Not from distrust of him who seeks 
To hold them steady to his own— 


It is her eyes that she mistrusts— 
Unshuttered windows of a soul 
Too hotly driven by too many 
Contending blasts of feeling to bear 


Exposure even to a friend. Then let 
Whoever loves her look beyond 

Her flickering features. She knows not 
What subtle music over and under 


The words, or catching of her breath, 
Betrays her, how to listening ears 
And without breach of modesty 
Her voice speaks plainer than her eyes. 


Helen 


And there are women who have only 
To pass the doorsill and all men 

Are drawn like waters to the moon. 
We call it beauty and specify 


What grace of movement, charm of glance 
Compels us, but full well we know 

These are but surrogates for what 

Deeper within her being moves, 


Unique configuration of atoms 

So balanced and disposed, so charged 
As to give just this temper and tone 
Of action. And all men are drawn... 


But some more fatally, into 

Such close and irreversible 
Involvement in her orbit, never 

Can they return to their own track. 
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And this bright self-conditioned stream 
Of energy that’s Helen’s self 

Has its own seeking, its imperious 
Claims that must be satisfied 


On pain of blank dispersal, and though 
So sure of self not sure of others, 

Makes trial of men. Let none complain 
Though his atomic system prove 


With Helen’s incommensurable. 

She is of those with whom to have locked 
But momently is to have been 

Forever quickened into life. 


Rachel 


First sight of Rachel’s eyes was like 
Discovery of something lost, 

And now experience of pain 

Has given them a firmer setting 


Under more sober brows, their still 
Untarnished jubilancy makes 

Last sight better than first and gives 
Assurance against second loss. 


Mildred 


The sight of Mildred smiling brings 
First pain to one that through the years 
Reads in her bright uplifted face 

The tale of long-resisted tears. . . . 


Tears being unwarranted in her 
Whose fortune follows on her choice, 
The baffled rage of girlhood dreams 
Unrealized can find no voice, 


Only her waxen mask by time’s 
Slow fingers moulded and refined 
Like a transparency displays 

The secret shaping of her mind, 
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Shameful exposure to his sight 

Who makes her suffering his own . . . 
Till the endurance of her grief 

With passing hours familiar grown 


Yields to the lambency that flows 
From her still eager searching eyes 
And the brave carriage of a pride 
That in the waste of hopes denies, 


Ignores defeat. See Mildred now 

No more the sum of loss and gain 
But the fine web of ash that glows 
In the live current of her pain. 


Intimate Greeting 


He watched their greeting and surprised 
The swift and level interchange 

Of consciousness that made them one 
Where others were apart and strange— 


All friends together in the bright 
Confusion of their alcohol, 
Handclasp and quip and given name, 
And separateness over all— 


But these in stillness and almost 

In gravity were strictly bound 

By some identity of will 

And memory that closed them round,— 


That final resting each in each 
That only man and woman know 
Where mutual discovery 

Has gone as far as it can go. 


Her husband and his friend across 


The drinking watched them where they stood, 


Helpless to reckon for himself 
Or them the evil or the good. 


For thought and act are so alike 
In quality and consequence 
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He knew not if what charged these poles 
Were treachery or innocence, 


Whether the knowledge which they shared 
In intimacy and in pride 

Were of an impulse loyally 

Forborne or blindly satisfied. 


Sequel to Manfred 


She stood as blank upon that shore 
Of burning frost and freezing fire 
As if she stood not at the crossroads 
Of men’s abhorrence and desire 


And when he called she never once 

So much as stirred to know him there 
Nor turned towards him a hair’s breadth 
The pivot of her sightless stare, 


Only, when he embraced her knees 

In auguish, in repulsion she 

Drew back and with a shuddering glance 
Acknowledged his identity. 


Almost without hope from the start 
His struggle simply to retrieve 

Her understanding and her faith— 
O, carrying water in a sieve! 


Or worse—as in some twisted dream 
Each word of good his tongue could find 
Took shape of evil as it fell 

In the fixed pattern of her mind, 


Till Manfred, who first sweated blood 
For his acquittal, now like mad 
Fought solely for Astarte’s self 

To win her soul back from the dead— 


And would fight on, though knowing not 
If right, belated and slow-paced, and strong 
Tenacious love have any hope 

To catch up and redeem the wrong, 
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Or, in the irreversible 

Order of spirit, foul or fair 
Beginnings must inevitably 
Deepen and spread beyond repair. 


Glamour Girl 


Turn on the neons, glamour girl, 
And let the juice galvanic run 

So hot we feel it in our wrists 

And knees and take the shock as one, 


Your ego and my ego caught 
Like twin stars in a jitterbug 
And all mankind beside but room 


For you and me to cut a rug. 


Ah, fine if we could keep it up 
All week and never drop a stitch 
Or for a year on end maintain 
Our being at its highest pitch. 


Alas, I do not feel within 

Myself the power, in you the pride 
Of self sufficient to support 
Perpetual motion in a void. 


After Sherwood Anderson 


The Stories of Frank Brookhouser 


WaRREN BECK 


stories which has recently ap- 

peared under the title, Request 
for Sherwood Anderson, a work of 
first importance in the recent history 
of the literary short story in Amer- 
ica. Chosen from among the more 
than one hundred Frank Brookhou- 
ser stories which have appeared in 
some forty magazines during the 
last eight years, the assembled items 
have an impressive total impact. Ar- 
ranged under three headings, “Of 
Love ... And Some People... 
And a War,” they reveal a talent 
which, while utterly unostentatious 
and predominantly inclined toward 
simple themes and treatments, is in- 
tensely penetrating and subtly con- 
trolled. 

The book takes its name from a 
tale told in a French cafe by an 
American lieutenant who while the 
war is still in progress is trying to 
clarify his attitude toward it—not 
its military and political aspects, but 
war as human experience, as ordeal 


and vision. The lieutenant tells of 

1Published by Alan Swallow (Denver, 1947). This 
volume includes some but not all of the following 
stories by Mr. Brookhouser which have been published 
in this Review: “College Pro” (Spring, 1939), “The 
Time Ray’s Cousin Came to Town” (Summer, 1940), 
“Maybe She Will Come Back” (Winter, 1941), “The 
Winter in Harry’s” (Summer, 1943), “The Family 
Black Sheep” (Summer, 1944), “A Little Prayer for 
Five o’Clock” (Winter, 1944), “The Bereaved” 
(Summer, 1945), “She Made the Big Town” (Winter, 
1945), “And Now You Can Tell Me” (Spring, 
1947), “Not That Kind of Deal” (Summer, 1947), 
“She Did Not Cry At All” (Spring, 1948), and 
“The Snake Woman and the Preacher’s Wife” (Sum- 
mer, 1948). 


|: IS a notable collection of short 


having reached the point “where you 
begin to take everything as natural 
in war, as though it were an every- 
day business.” He had arrived at this 
view not just by seeing “dead bodies 
lying on the ground,” but by meet- 
ing ‘“‘a girl who had lost the fingers 
of one hand and had a beautiful 
laugh.” That evening’s experience 
had begun with watching a colle- 
giate-looking American captain at 
Fire Direction center who fondled 
a stray kitten as he gave orders for 
the artillery, while the three tele- 
phone operators read comics between 
commands; then the lieutenant wan- 
ders into the street and is taken home 
by a friendly Frenchman, whose 
sister, the laughing girl, drinks the 
toasts with her left hand and keeps 
her right beneath the table until the 
lieutenant’s jesting about southpaws 
makes her show the stumps of four 
fingers the Boche have cut off. So 
walking home the lieutenant thinks 
that “the picture in the Fire Direc- 
tion room was no crazier than that, 
was just as natural as this girl laugh- 
ing with her fingers off.” This sense 
of naturalness, however, is unstable, 
is paradoxically unnatural, for he 
says, “I don’t think anything now 
will seem really unnatural to me 
about the war, and yet I’ll be damned 
if anything will be anything but 
crazy until it’s all over.” This leads 
him to muse, in conclusion, that 
“what we need, pal, is Sherwood An- 
derson—he always knew how to 
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write about people who were all 
mixed up inside.” 

It is significant that Frank Brook- 
houser should have put into the 
mouth of a character and into his 
book’s title the name of his literary 
idol, for Winesburg, Ohio, which he 
discovered in his ’teens, is said to 
have remained his favorite book, and 
its influence upon him is evident. 
Brookhouser, however, is no mere 
imitator; he is an artist on his own, 
and a vigorous one. Indeed, in some 
respects he has gone beyond his mas- 
ter, with an assertive originality 
which puts him among the most 
powerful of all our serious short 
story writers. Most of his stories are 
of adolescents and young men and 
women, especially in the small town 
or as alienated by war; and love is a 
predominant theme—love as the 
most charming, the most mysterious, 
and the most disconcerting of ex- 
periences, breeding nostalgia and a 
divine pathos. Brookhouser’s village 
scene is no Winesburg, however. His 
people are less than Anderson’s— 
and greater. They are the almost 
mute, the inglorious ordinary folk, 
but they are not “all mixed up in- 
side,” though they are often trou- 
bled, and their author is neither sen- 
timental nor cynical about them or 
their troubles. They are not eccen- 
trics or neurotics; they are not ab- 
normally introspective. They are in- 
deed average sensual creatures, but 
“breathing thoughtful breath,” and 
Brookhouser views them with an ex- 
traordinary realism involving both 
rational value-judgments and sym- 
pathy. He shows them aspiring and 
striving, moved by intuitions and 
currents of basic emotion which they 
themselves cannot wholly compre- 
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hend, but which they are too posi- 
tively human to repudiate. He shows 
them frustrated, sometimes by the 
inhumanity of others, sometimes by 
circumstance such as the depression 
and the war, but more often by time 
itself, in its creative and devouring 
vicissitudes. No modern story writer 
has glimpsed the “snowflake on the 
river” more closely and movingly 
than has Frank Brookhouser, and 
yet with less of surrender to an 
empty melancholy. It is his emphasis 
on typical experience and fate, rather 
than on the psychologically esoteric 
and the morbid, which gives his fic- 
tion a broad base and makes its ap- 
peal deep and enduring. 


II 


This special quality, this search- 
ing realism of the normal, is seen 
most clearly in his stories concerned 
with young love. Typically here the 
point of view is subjective and retro- 
spective and the mood elegaic for 
lost naivete and illusion. There is 
always, however, the sense of endur- 
ing value, of joy, no matter how 
fleeting the experience of it had been. 
Brookhouser thus imparts to his 
stories of adolescent lovers a peculiar 
sweetness that achieves a golden 
mean, an average truth and a whole- 
some ideal, between a slick platitudi- 
nous sentimentality and a sardonic, 
arty eccentricity. There is, for in- 
stance, that remarkable story, “The 
Easter Egg.” Its action is common- 
place, its characters are ordinary. A 
high school sophomore, Harry, is go- 
ing with an innocent freshman, 
Helen, who lives in a run-down 
house at the edge of town because 
her father, though a good mechanic, 
is a drunk. Harry’s parents naturally 
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disapprove, but apparently there has 
been no protest until Harry, having 
saved for the purpose, buys Helen 
a five-pound candy Easter egg. His 
mother insists that a two-pounder 
will be sufficient, and insinuates that 
furthermore they must soon have a 
talk about his going with Helen. He 
takes Helen the two-pound egg; 
they nibble at it, and in their inti- 
macy he confesses the whole story of 
the five-pound egg. Helen says it’s 
all right, that his having wanted to 
give her the five-pound egg was the 
same as if he had done so. But he’s 
not sure, “and he still doesn’t know,” 
the story concludes: 
Because he loved her very much and he 
wanted her to have the biggest Easter egg 
you could buy. And the next Easter he 
wasn’t going with Helen any more and she 
was a very poor girl and she married a poor 
man and will probably never have a big 
five-pound Easter egg all her life. And he 
had the four dollars, you see. He had the 
money for a five-pounder. 
It is a considerable art indeed which 
can thus epitomize, in the simplest 
of language and events, the harsh in- 
trusion of social distinctions into an 
idyllically natural situation, and the 
unforgetable pathos of lost oppor- 
tunity for the generous gift, the 
whole-hearted commitment. Noth- 
ing could throw into clearer silhou- 
ette the poignancy of youthful de- 
votion viewed regretfully from a 
later time, after compromise has cast 
its chill over passion and the habit of 
expediency has hobbled and lamed 
responsiveness. It is a parable of hu- 
man loss, of the mortal erosion of 
sentiment, simply and memorably 
rendered, as are the best parables. 
“Girl at the Station” is a still more 
representative treatment of much 
the same kind of theme. The story 
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opens with a fine descriptive piece, 
the small-town railway station and 
the people it attracts at train time, 
especially as on an autumn evening, 
when some boy starts off for col- 
lege, a boy seen off by the other fel- 
lows from the basket-ball team, by 
their neighbors, and by his parents, 
who are “terribly proud, having 
saved for so many years for this, and 
terribly sad, never having thought 
in the saving that it would mean this 
night.” The girl, too, is generalized: 
“. . . there is always the girl, the 
one the boy took to the Senior Prom 
. . . the one he thinks he is going to 
love the rest of his life . . . She is, 
perhaps, called Carol.” Then skil- 
fully the narrative particularizes the 
story of Carol and Gil, from their 
first noticing each other on through 
their high school romance, with its 
unique infatuation and absorption, 
to the moment when Gil kisses her 
good-bye that autumn night as the 
train rolls in, and tells her not to 
forget him. Then the story expands 
to another generalization of scene, 
the sadness about the lonely station 
in winter, and the changes in the 
boys—‘“they are maybe like Gil”— 
coming home on vacation from col- 
lege. Specifically, Gil comes, is rather 
patronizing, but falls in love with 
Carol all over again, finding her an 
apt student of a lot he had learned; 
then further separations carry him 
away from her again, and finally he 
does not return to her, merely say- 
ing hello on the street in a conde- 
scending way, and smiling “at the 
foolish thoughts he had one time of 
marrying her.” Ultimately Gil “gets 
a job in the city and stays there.” 
So it is all over, except in Carol’s 
memory: 
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And this girl, Carol, marries 2 man from 
the town who didn’t go away, and she is 
happy in the normal sort of. way. She keeps 
a little gold basketball in the jewelry box 
with the rhinestone pins and the pearl neck- 
lace, although she never wears it. Sometimes 
she picks it up and remembers when she did, 
and how proud she was then and how ter- 
ribly much in love. She smiles a little sadly, 
too, and wishes she were still that much in 
love. 

Certainly the artist’s touch here is 
one of great fidelity and subtlety— 
the happiness “in the normal sort 
of way,” but beyond that, as in- 
nocently secret as the modest jew- 
elry box itself, a woman’s memories 
of love and that certain pride which 
love alone can foster, and still be- 
yond that no tears, only a sad smile, 
and a wish of the kind that ac- 
knowledges itself not tragically fu- 
tile but merely impossible in the 
way of the world. 

“First Glamour Girl,” Brookhou- 
ser’s first published work, which ap- 
peared in Story in 1939,” is another 
example of his skill in merging typi- 
cality and individuality for a poig- 
nant characterization and in lifting 
a simple narrative to the level of a 
humane generalization. Every town, 
the story says, has its glamour girl, 
frankly amorous and daring, the 
subject of scandalized whisperings, 
and “that Williams girl” in this story 
conforms to the pattern. To the man 
who remembers her, however, she 
was “his Betty Williams” too, who 
did not laugh at him but was touched 
by his boyish idealization of her, 
though events had carried her too 
far beyond him for her to consider 
him seriously. The story’s conclu- 
sion, directly personal and feelingly 


reflective, is characteristic of Brook- 
24 month later his second published work, ‘Col- 
lege Pro,” was published in this Review. 


houser: 

Later on the town learned that she had mar- 
ried Skeeter Johnson. She had to. And the 
town had its choice morsel of the year and 
sat back elatedly, satisfied that its judgment 
and its worst fears had been realized. And 
he thinks quite often how worried and un- 
happy she must have been that night when 
she was so gay and so thoughtful for him, 
when they talked of his writing and his 
future and only for a moment about her. 
He thinks about how happy she made him 
when she was so unhappy. 

Maybe that’s why he told about the Betty 
Williams in every town at the start when all 
he wanted to tell about, really, was his Betty 
Williams, the first glamour girl he knew. 
And that is glamour, isn’t it, when he was 
only with a girl for an hour and remem- 


bered her the rest of his life? 
Ill 


Seen arrayed in this collection, 
Brookhouser’s stories give a striking 
impression of inspired creativity and 
vigorous, skilful realization. His ef- 
fortless, anecdotal narratives, sub- 
jective in origin and moving toward 
lyrical rather than overtly dramatic 
fulfillment, are a fine late flowering 
of the experimental short story 
movement. While recently and in 
the more esoteric magazines this 
movement has often seemed to be 
losing its momentum in a too tortu- 
ously introspective mode and to be 
petrifying into a coterie formula of 
formlessness and caprice, Brookhou- - 
ser has gone on to further achieve- 
ments, in line with the Chekov- 
Mansfield-Anderson tendency, and 
yet clearly expressive of his own 
temperament. He has profited by 
recently developed techniques for 
the story of mood, and has perfected 
his own practice to avoid loss of 
flow, dilution by too digressive asso- 
ciation, and that static trance into 
which a studied artiness can so easily 
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harden. Brookhouser’s style is re- 
markable, too. It is one of the sim- 
plest in contemporary fiction, and 
easily, naturally colloquial, yet im- 
bued with an almost poetic intensity, 
and its surface plainness is supported 
by subtly manipulated idiom and a 
nicely economical and accented rhe- 
toric. In sheer narrative skill and 
stylistic flexibility Brookhouser sur- 
passes his sometimes nodding and 
stumbling master, Anderson. 

Frank Brookhouser’s accomplish- 
ment is more than a matter of tech- 
nique. It springs, as all first-rate art 
must spring, from a fully responsive 
personality, steadily and wholesome- 
ly disciplined. In nothing is this more 
apparent than in Brookhouser’s in- 
dependent differentiation from that 
school often characterized as the 
haters of the home town. Not that 
he gilds the village. A piece like ‘The 
Time Ray’s Cousin Came to Town” 
shows with explicit realism the cruel- 
ty of adolescents to one another, in 
terms of their conventionalized stan- 
dards and swagger; and the deeply 
reflective ‘““Millie Had a Bad Name” 
not only pictures irresponsible gos- 
sip but all the severity of barriers 
between mill-town immigrant fami- 
lies and the more privileged. Brook- 
houser differs from the cynical satir- 
ists, however, in that his pathetic 
characters are never wholly embit- 
tered and neither he nor they forget 
that their moments of happiness and 
their remaining sensitivity are in 
themselves realities. Nothing could 
picture any better the frustrations of 
young men during the depression 
than that masterful little sketch, al- 
most a letter to the comrades of an 
era, “The Winter in Harry’s”; the 
boys loafed in Harry’s barber shop 
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where there were magazines and a 
warm stove, and where they were 
away from home and away from the 
girls they didn’t want to see because 
they couldn’t buy them even a coke. 
The grimness is all there, indeed, but 
for the most part held just under the 
surface, as it was in reality; and 
there is the further actuality of 
Harry’s kindness to the young men 
and their manly refraining from 
futile complaint. So it is something 
human shining in the midst of eco- 
nomic bleakness, like a fire glimmer- 
ing through fog, to which the nar- 
rator looks backward at the close of 
the story: 

I’m wondering what happened to them 
when Harry’s barber shop folded. 

And I’m hoping that wherever Harry 
went, he took the radio so he could have 
music. I owe you $1.35, Harry. A haircut 
once and the works once. Remember, before 
I came to the city, Harry. You gave me the 
works. 

“You gotta look good,” you said. 

And all of the fellows were watching and 
smiling and wishing me luck, like they did 
all the other times when any of the fellows 
went out for a job, because I was carrying 
their futures in a suitcase and that nifty 
smelling hair tonic you put on my hair. 

I owe you $1.35, Harry. 

Obviously Brookhouser’s superior 
insight into values which hometown 
haters and other cynical satirists miss 
comes from his constant sensitivity 
to individual qualities. Beneath the 
commonplace and even the sordid 
there is for Brookhouser always the 
human, i in personal terms. This point 
of view is made explicit i in one clos- 
ing sentence, ““There is no such thing 
as one story if there are two people.” 
This principle, effective in all of 
Brookhouser’s work, is the ultimate 
refinement, intellectually and zs- 
thetically, of a crucial distinction 
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between sentimental-sensational fic- 
tion on the one hand and the honest- 
ly, incisively, and respectfully realis- 
tic on the other. The last story in the 
collection, ‘No Girls to Kiss in Gut- 
heim,” is a clear demonstration of 
Brookhouser’s allegiance to the ac- 
tual and his search for its main en- 
during roots. Bill is drinking in 
a bar, remembering the war—the 
mud, blood, and death, his wound 
and his recovery, but especially “‘the 
biggest moment in his whole life, 
knowing he wasn’t going to die.” 
Two salesmen he falls in with have 
no such sense of reality; their talk 
is all in clichés, about the German 
people, the Russians, taxes, but es- 
pecially about “the hot girls over 
there in Europe.” The story alter- 
nates between Bill’s sharply lined 
memories, which he tries in vain to 
communicate, and the salesmen’s 
enviously prurient return to the sub- 
ject of the mademoiselles and frau- 
leins, who loom fabulously accessible 
in these civilians’ crudely romanti- 
cized notion of the war. Brookhou- 
ser’s ironic treatment of these two 
sordid dreamers implies a whole phil- 
osophy of fiction, a philosophy of 
adhering to the real and seeking it 
in its most deeply personal and re- 
presentatively human aspects. His fi- 
delity to this conception of art has 
turned his considerable gifts to the 
creation of fiction of the first rank. 


IV 


Brookhouser is still a comparative- 
ly young man, and obviously an 
artist of exceptional fertility and 
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energy. This collection gives evi- 
dence that he can grow, embracing 
new material and refining his meth- 
ods. In it he proceeds beyond the 
small town and adolescent life to 
Europe and the war as American 
men knew it. The magnificent story, 
““‘DeGaulle, the Whore, and Him,” 
shows its author projecting his style 
in new dimensions of great promise. 
More recently, in a natural advance 
beyond the love stories of adoles- 
cents, “She Did Not Cry At All” 
touches on the marriage of fairly 
sophisticated people and their aliena- 
tion by war, although at last the girl 
had grown up to her husband. And 
in “The Snake Woman and the Doc- 
tor’s Wife,” certainly one of Brook- 
houser’s finest and most characteris- 
tic pieces, there is not only a further 
stylistic success in the descriptions of 
the drowning and the funeral, but 
there are also his typical realism and 
compassion, communicated in an al- 
most quaintly expository and fun- 
damentally philosophical tone that 
prolongs itself with an elegaic reso- 
nance, giving to this story the dy- 
namics and memorability of a poem. 

It seems likely that Frank Brook- 
houser will continue to find further 
subjects and extend his techniques. 
It is to be hoped, however, that he 
will always retain, as he has retained 
thus far, his appreciative and sympa- 
thetic view and his inclination to ex- 
press that view through a reflective 
lyricism, enhancing experience with 
a mingled pathos, the sadness and joy 
which are the very light and shadows 
of our life. 
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The Snake Woman and the Preacher's Wife 


FRANK BROOKHOUSER 


RS. J. C. BROUTEN was 
M tall, almost as tall as her 

husband, the preacher. She 
had friendly blue eyes, a worried 
frown that was a result of her pre- 
occupation with many small mat- 
ters, and a large mouth set cleanly 
in a full, rather appealingly homely 
face which, when she smiled, pos- 
sessed an engaging warmth. 

She was a good woman, in the 
best sense of the word. A good moth- 
er, who sacrificed happily for her 
children. A good wife, who under- 
stood her husband—most of the 
time. A good church worker, who 
did not make a show of her work. 
A good citizen, who really believed 
in all causes that would help any- 
body. 

But, in a thoroughly strange and 
almost absurdly simple fashion that 
only the fates which follow our 
flimsy lives could devise, she was 
taunted, unwittingly, through all of 
her late years by the one brief mo- 
ment when, in her inability to for- 
get a shallow nicety, she eschewed a 
more solid Christian behavior. 

Until the day she died last winter 
in her clean white house on Maple 
avenue, only a few doors from her 
church, in my home town, she was 
forced to seek forgiveness in prayer 
for this one occasion, periodically, 
whenever the postcards or the small 
packages from faraway places in the 
United States arrived at the home 
for her husband, the late Reverend 
J. C. Brouten, who had been dead 
for a decade. 


Mrs. Brouten, in a way, was 
haunted by a cheap girl who had 
been The Snake Woman in a tawdry, 
traveling Carnival which stopped off 
in my town for a week once when 
I was a boy, getting up early on 
Saturday mornings to have a full 
day of baseball and just beginning to 
wonder how the opposite sex could 
create such a fabulous appeal for 
men. 

The Snake Woman drowned in 
the Allegheny river, which flows past 
the town, on the last day of the 
Carnival; and I am certain that no- 
body, still, if he were a boy then, 
could have forgotten the excitement 
or the scenes that this unimportant 
death produced. 

I knew this part of the story, but 
I did not know of Mrs. Brouten and 
her prolonged struggle with retribu- 
tion until I happened to mention 
the death of The Snake Woman to 
my mother, who had always been 
a member of Reverend Brouten’s 
church, in a nostalgic moment this 
past summer. __ 

My mother, the soprano soloist in 
the choir, sang “Nearer My God to 
Thee” at The Snake Woman’s fu- 
neral. 

They called her The Snake Wom- 
an, of course, because she was the 
girl in the Carnival who stepped 
into the small pit with the vicious- 
looking snakes and a vacuous smile 
some twenty or so times each night, 
wrapping the curling snakes around 
her comely figure and grinning at 
the startled gasps from the curious 
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ctators who stood on tiptoe in 
mt dank sawdust to gape at her. 

Because of this, she possessed a 
spurious, vulgar sort of glamour for 
the quiet, unchanging town. 

She was a figure. 

“Hey, have you seen The Snake 
Woman yet, Bill? Boy .. .” 

“She lets those snakes crawl all 
over her... .” 

“That’s one job I sure wouldn’t 
ee 

“Nope, she can have that job 

“She must have a lot of guts . . .” 

“Ah, them snakes are fixed up so 
they couldn’t hurt nobody . . .” 

“Well, I still wouldn’t want to get 
in there with them . . .” 

“Me neither . . .” 

“She ain’t a bad-looking girl 
either, that Snake Woman. . .” 

“Tl say she ain’t . . .” 

When she drowned in the river, 
seeking a little relief from the heat 
which simmered above the sawdust 
in the sideshow tent, nobody knew 
anything about her. 

They did not know her name or 
where she came from or why she 
was there. She was, simply and only, 
The Snake Woman. 

So billed and advertised. So known. 
So remembered. 

She had a name. A simple enough 
name. Mary Wells, if you please. 
They found that out at the funeral 
on Reverend Brouten’s front porch 
because her mother came walking 
down Maple avenue a few minutes 
before they were to close the cheap 
casket and claimed the body—or re- 
claimed it. And that made every- 
thing even more dramatic. 

They found out that The Snake 
Woman came from Yatesville and 
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that perhaps, simply enough, was 
the reason that she had been there 
in the Carnival. Because Yatesville 
is a small, dirty mining town about 
twenty miles down the river, nearer 
to Pittsburgh; and if you have seen 
the weatherbeaten shacks of the min- 
ers’ families squatted on a hillside, 
black with the coal dust that is a 
valueless byprodut of the miner’s 
method of making a livelihood, you 
may understand why Mary Wells 
became The Snake Woman. 

Girls have always gone from these 
little coal towns to the carnivals and 
to the houses of prostitution in the 
big cities. Sometimes they lug rich 
dreams in their cheap suitcases, find- 
ing after a while that the dreams 
are a heavier burden than the suit- 
case, but most of the time they do 
not aim high at all. They merely 
want to get away from the gloom. It 
is rarely that they succeed. They 
wind up, usually, in damp, foul- 
smelling rooms and drab, bug-draw- 
ing lights of a sideshow tent, dis- 
covering at the end of their journey, 
their quest, that the gloom is still 
there, still all around them, and that 
what they had seen years before, in 
their youth, was only a mirage in a 
fairyland. 

The Carnival to Mary Wells, I 
suppose, was glamour and excite- 
ment—in the same counterfeit way 
that she was glamour and her death 
excitement to us. So one day she 
joined the Carnival. She ran away 
from home, from the shack squat- 
ting on the hillside, and joined the 
Carnival. At Gainesport. This much 
the records had showed before the 
funeral. And that was about all that 
anybody knew. 

She wasn’t much more than twen- 
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ty, and she would have been pretty 
if it had not been for her nose, which 
was extremely large and broad and 


not finely chiseled into her features. | 


Her hair was coal black and she had 
allowed it to grow, so that it fell, not 
strikingly but in strands, over her 
shoulders. Her eyes were brown and 
sleepy, blending with her sensuous, 
heavily-painted mouth. She wore 
large earrings and had many cheap 
rings on her fingers. 

On her chest, it was whispered 
about the town for weeks after her 
body was recovered from the river, 
was tattooed the head of a man 
wearing a top hat. And winking. 

“‘Damndest thing I ever did see,” 
I heard Ed Baker, the chief of police, 
telling the men on the corner of 
Main and Fourth one night before 
they saw me hanging around and 
chased me away. 

The Carnival had done a big busi- 
ness all week. It always did. Like the 
County Fair, it was a summer event 
for the town. The baseball team, the 
Steelers, never played any games 
during the week of the Carnival be- 
cause the tents covered their field 
on River avenue. And everybody 
went to see the shows—the halfman- 
halfwoman, the midgets, the strong 
man, the man who could put pins in 
his cheeks, the sword swallower, the 
fire eater, the freaks of all kinds, 
and the hip-swaying, giggle-prompt- 
ing hula-hula dancers, straight from 
ofd Broadway. They went to see the 
shows and play the paddle wheels 
for kewpie dolls and ride the whip 
and the ferris wheel and the merry- 
go-round. 

Next to the hula-hula dancers, 
The Snake Woman was the most 
popular performer and certainly the 
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most talked about personality in 
public. The dancers were whispered 
about—in private. I couldn’t get in- 
side to see them because of my age 
and had to be content with the all 
too fleeting preview performance on 
the platform outside while the barker 
shouted of the more exotic actions 
which would follow for the unbe- 
lievably small sum of ten cents, one 
thin dime, but, alas, only for adults. 

The stifling hot weather began on 
Thursday, I remember, when the 
mercury soared to ninety degrees. It 
was worse the next day. Then, on 
Saturday, it reached its peak and 
there seemed to be no escape from 
its Oppressiveness. 

People sat on their porches and 
perspired miserably and fanned 
themselves futilely, and the tar melt- 
ed on the streets and squished under- 
foot and stuck to your shoes, and 
you could see the heat baking the 
housetops relentlessly and felt like 
a prisoner of the stagnant atmos- 
phere. And it was as though every- 
body were waiting for something to 
happen in the future to bring them 
their freedom again, the feeble ac- 
tions of the present merely wasted 
motion, as they wiped their brows 
and rocked softly on chairs and 
swung easily on porch swings and 
talked lazily, tiredly, of the weather 
and looked at. nothing and waited. 


And it was then, on wings of its 
own, for there was no wind, not 
even a breeze, to carry it, that the 
word sped through the prostrate . 
town and quickened it suddenly and 
swiftly to action; and everybody 
forgot completely about the heat, as 
though it no longer existed, and 
found life pulsing with unexpected 
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tumult. 

The word started with a desperate 
cry in the river and loud shouting 
along the river banks, behind the 
factory, and it cut through the ball 
diamond across the railroad tracks 
with startled, high-pitched voices in 
the Carnival tents broiling in the late 
afternoon sun; and then it hurried 
down Fourth street to Main with 
the eager, excited voices of children 
and, having covered the idling busi- 
ness section, it started into all the 
side streets clear back to the hill with 
the shocked, artifically emotional 
voices picking it up from porch to 
porch. 

And now there was no topic in the 
town but... 

“The Snake Woman drowned in 
the river...” For this was the 
word, this simple statement of fact, 
of a death. 

“She drowned.” 

“Tt just happened.” 

“About fifteen minutes ago.” 

“They haven’t recovered the 
body. 

“She was swimming and. 

“They’ re still grappling for her 


Pa 


“And the quiet, empty streets came 
to life with noisy, hurrying people. 

When I got to the river bank, 
there were hundreds of men and 
women and children already at the 
scene and all of their eyes were fo- 
cused on the one spot in the wide, 
calm river where The Snake Woman 
was supposed to have gone down. 

Ed Baker and two firemen were 
drifting in a rowboat at this spot and 
they kept dropping the big grappling 
hook into the water and pulling it 
up, and it was as though the hook 
were a magnet the way all of the 
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staring eyes remained glued on its 
movements. 

“She went out for a swim... 
on account of it was so hot.” 

“Good swimmer, they say. Prob- 
ably got a cramp.” 

““Wasn’t nobody near enough to 
help her.” 

“She was pretty far out. Must 
have been a good swimmer.” 

“She yelled once. Old Seedy Wil- 
son, lives in the rowboat, heard her. 
He said he saw her go down the last 
time. He just looked up and saw her 
go down.” 

“Said she waved her hand sort of, 
and that was all. Next minute she 
wasn’t there. . . .” 

They kept rowing the boat around 
and the afternoon sun slipped be- 
hind the hill and the people were 
still there, and suppers got cold in 
the homes through the town and the 
men didn’t care, nor the children, 
until their mothers came for them, 
and finally dusk lay over the river 
and it was more difficult to see the 
boat clearly, to see what was going 
on. But still they stayed there on the 
bank, and still with darkness, and 
then the moon came out, full and 
bright, and you could see the boat 
clearly again and the busy shadows 
at work, and then somebody saw 
that the shadows were struggling 
and the shouting began, racking the 
tenseness with nervous palsy. 

“They got her.” 

“See, they’re bringing her up 
now.” 

“Look, you can see how they’re 
working.” 

“That’s the body all right.” 

“They’re lifting it into the boat.” 

The boat started shoreward and 
the crowd surged close to the water, 
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where the boat was going to pull in, 
and I was in the front and I saw her 
for a moment, saw her closely, and 
I felt myself growing weak and sick 
when I looked at The Snake Woman 
because I had never seen death be- 
fore and I remembered the way she 
smiled when she stepped into the 
snake pit. Later, feeling very im- 
portant, I talked quite nonchalantly 
about how she had looked. But 
then, when I talked, she did not 
stare at me. 

Reverend Brouten went over to 
the Carnival grounds that evening, 
when everything was starting to 
hum and bustle with Saturday night 
activity. 

Of Reverend Brouten, in the 
town, they said, “Take it from me, 
they don’t come any better than old 
Reverend Brouten.” And meant it. 

He was a tall man, a trifle stoop- 
shouldered now, with hair so white 
that it was bright. His arms were 
long and gangling, and they gave 
him an awkward appearance in the 
pulpit. Somehow you never noticed 
this, though, because there was so 
much intensity in his deepset blue 
eyes and such a depth of feeling in 
his quietly dramatic voice. 

The Broutens had three sons and 
one of them, Al Brouten, had been 
an All-American fullback in college. 
He had since gained a reputation for 
drinking and was a worry to many 
members of the congregation as 
well as Mrs. Brouten. But when he 
stepped off the train on his visits 
home, he would run to his father and 
kiss him in public and hug him with 
pride. And everybody said, ““When 
a boy does that with his father, the 
way he does, he can’t really be bad.” 

When Reverend Brouten went to 
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the Carnival grounds, he walked to 
the truck marked “Office,” knocked, 
and walked inside. 

(All of this I heard from my 
mother and father and other per- 
sons. It was something the town 
learned quickly because the Carnival 
people wanted to tell everybody 
about it, and they related the inci- 
dents with completeness and with 
an awkward reverence in their 
voices. ) 

The manager of the Carnival was 
a short, nervous man with one glass 
eye that attracted all attention from 
his good eye. He was busy at a 
paper-littered desk, his work tre- 
mendously complicated by the death 
of The Snake Woman. He glanced 
up casually at the tall man who had 
r gi to enter the haphazard of- 

ce. 

“I’m Reverend Brouten,” he was 
told by the white-haired man tower- 
ing above him 

“Pleased to meet you, Reverend.” 

“I don’t want to intrude at all, 
but I wanted to offer my sympathies 
and those of the town to your com- 

any.” 

“Well now, we sure appreciate 
that a lot, Reverend.” 

“She was just a young girl, wasn’t 
she?” 

“Yeah, just a kid. And not a bad 
girl at all. Easy come easy go, sure. 
But always ready to help out with 
anything. Everybody liked her. She 
was sort of the kid of the outfit, 
you know how it is.” 

“Tea” 

“Never had many breaks, I guess.” 

“No, I don’t suppose she did.” 

“I’ve been busy arranging things.” 

“That’s what I was wondering 
about. I was wondering if you need- 
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ed... if you’d like... some- 
body to conduct the services here in 
the town before you leave.” 

“Well now, we'd sure appreciate 
a little sermon and everything if 
you’d do that for us. We were talk- 
ing just a little while before you 
walked in about how we could raise 
the cash.” 

“That won’t be necessary at all 
for me. I wouldn’t have offered my 
services if I had been thinking about 
that.” 

“Well, Reverend .. .” 

“Would you like to have the ser- 
vices in the church?” 

“I was wondering a little about 
that. I don’t know .. .” 

*“We could have them on the front 
porch of my home. Perhaps your 
people would prefer that.” 

“T think they would maybe, Rev- 
erend. I think they would.” 

“Fine. Pll arrange it that way. 
And you’re.. .” 

“I’m sorry, Reverend. My name’s 
Burris. Henry Burris.” 

“Do you know anything about 
the girl, Mr. Burris?” 

“Reverend, we don’t know a thing 
about her. That’s one of the things 
that was worrying us, understand. 
We didn’t know what to do about 
the body and we didn’t know anyone 
we could notify. It’s like that.” 

“You don’t know a thing.” 

“Nothing. She just came in one 
night and asked for a job. She want- 
ed a job real bad. ‘Any job’,” she 
said. 

“““What’s your name?’” I asked 
her. 

** “Does it matter?’ ” she told me. 

**And I said, ‘No, not that much. 
Not if that’s the way you want it’.” 

“And she’s been with us ever 
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since.” 

“She must have been pretty much 
alone in the world.” 

“T guess so.” 

“You know, Mr. Burris, I’ve al- 
ways been more concerned for the 
lonely people than the good people in 
the world, because they need us so 
much more. . . .” 

Mrs. Brouten was shocked when 
she heard of the arrangements her 
husband had made for the services. 
(This from my mother. ) 


“But John,” she said, “right here 


on our porch. With all those people 
from the Carnival. Why, it’s... 
well, it’s almost barbaric. I don’t 
want to sound un-Christian but 


“But you are sounding un-Chris- 
tian, Marian, my dear. This girl was 
alone in the world. The Carnival 
people would feel strange in the 
church. I gathered that, at least. Not 
exactly comfortable. That’s quite 
understandable. Everybody looking 
at them. . 

“T think you might at least have 
asked me first.” 

“But I had no idea there would 
be any need to ask.” 

“T have to help with the arrange- 
ments, too. The choir and. . .” 

“I’m glad that you will, Marian.” 

“But I didn’t say that I would. I’m 
absolutely opposed to it.” 

“We'll have time to pick some 
flowers for the porch after the 
church services.” 

“You may pick them, John.” 

“She was a lonely girl, Marian. I 
don’t think that there had been 
much happiness for her. I doubt 
that she had ever seen so many lovely 
flowers as there are in our garden. 
And you might remember that, in 
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her own fashion, she gave a little bit 
of happiness to our town. To the 
children. All of us have our own 
little roles. Some of them, too many 
of them, happen to be shabby ones.” 

“Shabby is certainly the correct 
word, John.” 

“But we are not the ones to judge, 
Marian. Certainly not this girl, of 
whom we know nothing.” 

“Except that she was The Snake 
Woman.” 

“Tt was not a pleasant way to live 


The people from the Carnival sat 
on the Broutens’ front porch on 
chairs Reverend Brouten had his 
Young Men’s Bible Class bring from 
the church. 

They sat there in rows, the mid- 
gets and the fire eater and the sword 
swallower and the other freaks, 
dressed in their shiny and gaudy best, 
quiet as mutes now the barkers and 
the brave, the bawdy and the 
brawny, silent now the people from 
the sound-filled Carnival, not utter- 
ing a word, arms stiffened at their 
sides, hands clasped firmly in their 
laps, staring alternately at the casket 
and at the tall, stooped figure of 
Reverend Brouten. 

The congregation from the church 
was on the lawn and there the choir 
and my mother stood to sing, and on 
the sidewalk and into the street for 
nearly half a block were other peo- 
ple of the town, hundreds of them, 
on this warm Sunday afternoon, 
gathered for the services for The 
Snake Woman they did not know at 
all and always would remember, 
gathered in such numbers as The 
Snake Woman—the girl Mary Wells 
from Yatesville—would never have 
dreamed of in her most vain 
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thoughts of ultimate glory. 

And strangely they, too, were 
quiet now, not completely quiet but 
surprisingly so, for there was some- 
thing about this hastily-arranged, 
makeshift, sad little funeral for the 
unknown girl, about the outcasts 
sitting there on the porch in their 
quiet goodbyes, about the tragic end 
to the big happy week of the Carni- 
val, that was mysteriously moving 
and surprisingly meaningful. 

And so they stood there in the hot 
sun and perspired and listened and 
were quiet. And Reverend Brouten’s 
voice carried out from the porch into 
the street, and he said: 

“We do not know anything at all 
of this girl except that she was one 
of us, that she struggled as we do— 
and hoped and dreamed and, many 
years before her time, lost all of her 
hopes and dreams. We can surmise 
that she was lonely and so today, in 
spirit, we join her. . . .” 

They were starting to close the 
casket when the plump, shabbi- 
ly dressed woman came _ rushing 
through the crowd, and the many 
whispers grew into one voice that 
said, “It’s her mother.” 

“Let this woman through. It’s 
her mother.” 

“Make a path there, men. This is 
the girl’s mother.” 

“Her mother’s here. . . . 

Somebody had recognized the girl 
and remembered seeing her in Yates- 
ville once, and somebody else had 
been in Yatesville that Saturday 
night on a date and had described 
the girl, and somebody else had heard 
the description and told the mother 
and the mother thought it might be. 
. . . “My God, it sounds like my 
Mary...” 


| 
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And that was how Mary Wells 
went home to the shacks squatting 
on the hillside, for the cemetery 
there is on the hill, too. 

The cemetery, though, is on the 
very top of the hill, overlooking all 
of the homes. 

That Sunday evening, after the 
Carnival people had loaded their 
carnival onto their train and were 
ready to move on to the next town, 
the manager and a delegation of six 
men and women, including one of 
the hula-hula dancers, went back to 
Reverend Brouten’s home and they 
carried with them large baskets of 
fruit and vegetables. 

“We wanted to give you some- 
thing,” the manager said. “And we 
thought maybe you could use this 
stuff.” 

“You bet I can,” Reverend Brou- 
ten said, smiling. ““Thank you very 
much. It was very thoughtful. . . .” 

And they got to talking to Rev- 
erend Brouten there on his front 
lawn and he told them, “You know, 
I always wanted to travel myself. 
Never had the chance. Guess I never 
will now. But I’ve always thought it 
would be a great deal of fun to go 
around the country, seeing all the 
different people in all the towns. I 
could have landed in a carnival my- 
self if things had happened some 
other way...” 

They were delighted by this and 
they beamed and they stepped up 
proudly to shake Reverend Brou- 
ten’s hand when they said boodbye. 

““Let me know where you are once 
in a while,” he told them, as they 
started to walk toward their train. 

““We sure will,” they shouted back. 
“We won’t forget you, Reverend.” 

They never did forget Reverend 


Brouten. 

Each week when they were on the 
road he would receive a postcard 
from the new town with the simple 
greeting, “Best Wishes from the Car- 
nival Folks.” 

When they were traveling in the 
South, he would receive packages 
of nuts. When they were moving 
through the East, boxes of candy 
would come to the house. When they 
were in the Far West, baskets of 
fruit—oranges or grapefruit—would 
be sent to ag And at Christmas 
time he always received his most ex- 
pensive card from the Carnival peo- 
ple, a card even costlier than the one 
sent by the deacons. 

And it must have become a legend 
in the Carnival, all of this, a gesture 
perhaps for good luck. 

The people who had known The 
Snake Woman, the one of that sum- 
mer, who had been in our town, 
must ultimately have moved to other 
fields as they grew older, must have 
left the Carnival or, some of them, 
died. But the cards continued to 
come to the Brouten home, the cards 
and the packages, as regularly as 
they always had. 

And this, the summer that The 
Snake Woman drowned in the Al- 
legheny, was twenty years ago. 

The Carnival people, of course, 
did not know that Reverend Brou- 
ten had died . . . yes, ten years ago. 
And the packages and postcards con- 
tinued to come to the house, to Mrs. 
Brouten. 

This past summer when I was 
visiting at home there was a hot spell 
and an afternoon very much like 
that one of so long ago, when I was 
a boy, and, sitting on the porch 
swing, watching the heat bake the 
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housetops, I asked my mother, “Do 
you remember the day The Snake 
Woman in the Carnival drowned?” 

“Of course,” she said. ““Mrs. Brou- 
ten and I often talked about that. 
Mrs. Brouten, you know, never 
could have forgotten. Because of the 
postcards and packages they kept 
sending to the house, even after Rev- 
erend Brouten died. And she told me 
many times before she died last win- 
ter, poor soul, that she always said a 
little prayer for forgiveness when- 
ever one of the cards or a package 
arrived. She told me that she never 
felt exactly right until she had asked 
the Lord to forgive her for the things 
she said before the funeral.” 

“TI guess the Carnival people have 
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finally forgotten, haven’t they? 
They don’t send anything now.” 

“Oh yes. The cards still come. The 
postoffice sends them directly to the 
church now. They’re always posted 
on the bulletin board. And the pack- 
ages go directly to the Salvation 
Army.” 

“The Salvation Army?” 

“Yes. Mrs. Brouten arranged for 
that just before she died.” 

In this strange way, The Snake 
Woman of long ago left a legacy to 
my town, some twenty years after 
she drowned in the Allegheny on 
that quiet Saturday afternoon when 
the people sat on their porches, wait- 
ing for something to happen in the 
future. 


BOO! 


Tep Isaac 


Who when stamping up the stair 

Can forget the sudden scare 

As above him in the dark 

A stealthy stirring warns his fear 

Some living thing is hidden there? 


Hasn’t stared above to see 

If he can spot the enemy, 

Then turned his nervous eye behind, 
Casually, cautiously, 

Caged by possibility? 


Has known, safe standing at stair head, 
The secret reason for his dread, 

Or realized each false excuse is 

A fable that his honor chooses 

To fend this failure from his head 

And put him peacefully to bed? 


The Hawk 


EvELYN AMES 


It was September, near the equinox, 
And in the mountains, a brilliant day of fall, 
So quiet, you could swear you heard a hum 
Made by the turning of the earth’s great ball. 


On a small mountain lake a man was fishing,— 
, Watching his young son on the shore nearby, 
While far above a slow-patrolling hawk 

| Sailed in wide circles through the empty sky. 


The boy was cutting alders in a thicket,— 
His steady blows and the occasional break 
Of shattering saplings the only sound among 
The peaks. Across the surface of the lake 


Light, in an unending procession moved, 
: Forever arriving at the wooded shore 
Where tangled roots and crannies drank it up 
: Yet the same water kept on bringing more. 


Soothed by his rhythmic work as by a dream 

The boy attacked the white and waxy wood 

With quiet pleasure, breathing the pungent smell 
Of chips, planning what he would make. He stood 


And paused then, in the middle of a stroke, 
Attracted by a shadow on the ground: 

A cloud? On a clear blue day like this? He wondered, 
Seeing it widen, when without a sound 


The hawk from heaven plummeted and struck: 
A daggered whirlwind from the air it came 
And in one look he saw the flashing beak, 

The round eyes radiating golden flame 


And at their center, the black, mysterious core; 
He saw the white breast, snowy-soft and barred 
With brown, and under it the downy breeches 
And thrusting legs, creased and horny-hard, 


And only then he noticed the keen pain 

Of flesh eight scimitars at once had torn, 
Amazed it was his hand caught in those claws, 
His blood springing from each embedded thorn. 


When through his thoughts an agony of wings 
Whistled and beat him, and whipped across his eyes,— 
He screamed, blinded, whirling in an abyss 

Of pinioned terror, falling through black skies 


In which miraculously came a voice: 

“I’m coming, son, I’m coming!” the voice cried, 
And through the beating dark, in lightning flashes, 
He saw his father rushing to his side 


Saw him seize the wild bird by the throat, 

And heard another voice, which was his own, 

Cry out, protesting, “You'll hurt him, father, don’t!” 
He said it and felt unutterably alone 


With his wild choice, knowing that he must side 
With desperate beauty, that he would have to bleed 
Rather than injure a feather of this life 

That had attacked him,— life that must be freed. 


Like some young falconer, new and ill-prepared, 
He held it fastened to his wounded wrist 

And with a lover’s tenderness dislodged 

Each talon’s grip. And though the great bird hissed 


And clapped the twin-blades of his beak together, 
Somehow they loosed him and launched him to the sky, 
Then watched him climb a long, invisible stair, 

And heard him greet it with a far, thin cry. 


Poems by Geoffrey Moore 


Work Goes Below 


No lacklove, love, but proved 

A hoverer, fearful that 

The waters ever should be closed 
Above my cockle-galleon of the line. 


And now that she has foundered, divers drop, 
The lines web downwards, 

Grapple-devils finger round the hulk. 

The calm above deceives. Work goes below. 


No Second Advent 


Keeper, forsaker, emergent creator 

Of life, of death, O calm these fears 
That with the years divide and sharper 
Press their bayonets, throw their sneers, 
Mock at war-wrung tears. 


But do not come. We prayed one day 
That you would come but see now, lord, 
That there’s design in dissolution. 
Better now that we abhorred 

Of heaven, by hell ignored 


Should so in fire burn all and all 
Infirmity away, rejoice 

For inly comes the strength and only 
Age on age and voice on voice 
Protesting brings the mystery, the Christ 


A little nearer, mirrored clearer 
In the cumulative world-mind. 
After the wars, gin alleys, neural 
Bathings we mi sy less blind, 
May be the step to find 


Another higher, harder even: 
Spiral mystery of heaven. 
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Accidie 


**Accidie dooth alle thyng with anoy, and with 
wrawnesse, slaknesse, and excusacioun, and with 
ydelnesse, and unlust . . . certes, this foule synne 
Accidie is eek a ful greet enemy to the liflode of the 
body.”—Chaucer: ““The Parson’s Tale.” 


Give your accidie inches, you will find 
A burning feeds upon the burning, 

Edge grinds edge, and no 

Reasonable thing confines your yearning. 


Clean straw your hutch of 

This, that, the pleasure’s hard to come by. 
Shaved, bathed, calf-foolish, 

In the end you fry upon the crux. 


Accidie knows no Keatsian fever, she’s 
A woman and a man, 

A dunder-headed plan, 

Prue Plowman with a slick quick-change. 


But treat her gently; something’s there, 

Though now the face is fishy, stares through glass, 
Immune from all but hammers and 

The hand which dips in slyly from above. 


The Pity Is the Drought Has Come So Soon 


Six entered angels framed the entering. 
Such bald reversal led to whispering. 

The lifted eyebrow circumscribed a world 
Within the world already known and told. 


Or so it was accepted for a time, 
Until—what till?—a break, a line 

In time, or space, drawn finely down 
Between the fore and after, tide and turn? 


At all events the ebb is clear enough. 

The flotsam forms. The sandflies do their stuff. 
The pity is the drought has come so soon. 

The autumn will be late to save the scene. 
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Mural In Stone 


If thought could postulate a blade, 

Or any feeling modulate 

Time’s smooth insistent turning motion; 
If question could impede the good or bad, 
Would sanity invite commotion? 


Not matter only but the minutes stand 

In ranks, like soldiers on a barrack square, 
And in the compass of a swift parade 

This squared life passes to the playing of a band. 


O father Fortune, uncle of Anger, 

Who lead the band and guide the minnow 

To the fountain head!—O father Fortune, 

Lord of the sucking tide and the shingling danger, 
Who casts this shadow at time of high noon? 


I fear it will prove the Distinguished Relation, 
The expected stranger, known but removed, 
Of irregular visit, of whom we have 

No certain knowledge of his occupation. 


Only his card left on the mat 

Suddenly makes life urgent, suddenly 

Forces a year in the box of an hour, 

Encourages laboured design of a reasonable format,— 
No use to enquire then the stroke of what hour. 


I can ask no more what pattern encloses 

The thief and anonymous donor. Let Spring 
Turn berry-bright the lintel, leaf 

And bole. Despite the branches, sun reposes 
With the shadow on this bas-relief. 


Cleanth Brooks: 
A Checklist of His Critical Writings 


ROBERT WoOosTER STALLMAN 


Professors who spend their time at bibliography rather than at criticism, Mr. Eric 
Bentley tells us, are secretly jealous of science. Nonsense! The jealousy of this bibliog- 
rapher, to the contrary, attaches to criticism. A critical bibliography jis criticism. All 
my envy attaches to critics. And one of these critics is Cleanth Brooks. He is a technical 
critic (like Blackmur and Empson), he is an historical critic (like F. R. Leavis), and, to 
shift categories, he is a Southern poet-critic—the lesser poet of that famous group. And he 
is a scholar. Which brings us back to those professors who spend their time at scholarship 
rather than at criticism. Mr. Brooks has edited The Percy Letters. He has published in the 
scholarly journals (on Chaucer, for instance). And he has written several articles of ex- 
tra-critical scope: ““The English Language in the South,” “Dixie Looks at Mrs. Gerould,” 
“Literature and Human Beings,” “The Museum Theory of Arts,” “The Christianity of 
Modernism,” “Chaucer: Saturn’s Daughter.” These pieces are omitted from this checklist 
because it is restricted to criticism. I did not list his letter in defense of Warren’s All the 
King’s Men, though it is a personal note of considerable interest (see SeR: Spring, 1947). 
I omit articles in which Brooks gets brief mention. This checklist, drawn from my an- 
notated Bibliography of Modern Criticism, is a complete criticism-listing up to December 
15, 1947. Brooks is not bibliographed in Millett’s Contemporary American Authors. 

Additions to the periodical coding for the Robert Penn Warren Checklist (UKCR: 
Autumn, 1946), to which this Brooks checklist is the companion-piece, include: AnR 
(Antioch Review), AM (Atlantic Monthly), AS (American Scholar), BR (Bard Review), 
EJ (English Journal), ELH (English Literary History), EXP (Explicator), JAAC (Jour- 
nal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism), LA (Living Age), MLN (Modern Language Notes), 
MLR (Modern Language Review), SwR (Southwest Review), TLS (Times Literary Sup- 
plement), T (Tomorrow), UKCR (University of Kansas City Review), WR (Western 
Review). 


I: His Books and Essays 


A Note on Symbol and Conceit, AR, 3 (Apr., 1934), 201-11. 
Incorporated in Modern Poetry, but texts vary considerably. 

Reprinted in Five Kinds of Writing, Ed. T. Morrison (1939), pp. 270-77. 

The Reading of Modern Poetry, AR, 8 (Feb., 1937), 435-49. 
(By Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren) (Part II of a symposium). 
Discusses the poem as organism and the poem as communication (Eastman and Spar- 
row treated). Discusses the relation of poetry to its audience in terms of the Problem 
of Meaning and Intentions. Contains explications of Eliot. This essay deserves to be 
singled out as among the best in criticism. 
Reprinted in Purpose, 10 (Jan., 1938), 31-41, where the essay is incorrectly ascribed 
to Allen Tate. 

Understanding Poetry. By Cleanth Brooks, Jr., and Robert Penn Warren. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1938. 
A textbook anthology, but also an indispensable criticism handbook. Here is the best 
possible introduction to the explication de texte method. (The poems, ranging from 
Skelton to Auden, are ordered according to the critical problems they illustrate). 
During the decade since its publication, Understanding Poetry has brought about 
a shift in the university study of literature from the academic (history of ideas) to 
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the critical (analysis of the text), and it has created among younger writers a 
school of technical critics. The immense influence of this book is evidenced, for in- 
stance, in The Explicator, in the critical supplement to Poetry, and in, say, J. D. Ben- 
nett’s Baudelaire. The authors disclaim an historical intention. Cf “The Sense of the 
Past,” PaR, 9 (1942), 229-41, wherein Lionel Trilling argues that a poem “requires I 
as much translation of its historical circumstances as of its metaphors.” 
Rev. by R. Morris, “Can Poetry Be Taught?” SeR, 47 (Jan., 1939), 89-94. 
Arthur Mizener, “Recent Criticism,” SR., 5 (Autumn, 1939), 376-400. 
J. C. Ransom, “The Teaching of Poetry,” KR, 1 (Winter, 1939), 81-83. 
Comment by Albert Guerard, Jr., in NR for Dec. 8, 1941, 796, 800. 
Modern Poetry and the Tradition. Chapel Hill: Univ. of No. Carolina Pr., 1939. 
This book does the job that Herbert Read once asked for in remarking that “our 
critical values, in relation to the past, must be radically revised.” Compare Brooks’ ‘ 
critical synthesis with F. R. Leavis’ revised history in Revaluation and New Bearings. 
The first three chapters incorporate “Three Revolutions in Poetry,” SR, 1 (July, 
1935), 151-63 (“Metaphor and Tradition”); (Autumn, 1935), 328-38 (“Wit 
and High Seriousness”); (Winter, 1935), 568-83 (“Metaphysical Poetry and 
Propaganda Art”). “Metaphor and Tradition,” trans. into Portugese, appeared in the 
literary supplement (‘“‘Pensamento da America”) to 4 Manha, for May 5, 1946. The 
chapter “The Waste Land: An Analysis of the Myth” appeared first im SR, 3 (Sum- 
mer, 1937), 106-36; it is reprinted in Focus Three, 1947. The book incorporates “A 
Note on Symbol and Conceit,” AR, 3 (1934), and “The Modern Southern Poet,” 
VQR, 11 (Apr., 1935), 305-20; both essays are here revised and expanded. Other 
chapters deal with Symbolist poetry, Elizabethan tragedy, and such modern poets as 
Frost, MacLeish, Auden, Yeats, Ransom, Tate, Warren, etc. Contains important 
explications de texte. The Yeats and Eliot essays represent Brooks at his best. 
Rev. by W. Empson, “A Masterly Synthesis,” P, 55 (Dec., 1939), 154-56. 
A. Wanning, “A Primer for Modern Poetry,” Fur, 1 (Jan., 1940), 23-26. 
L. Untermeyer, “Complex but Clear,” SRL, 21 (Jan. 13, 1940), 17. 
W. H. Auden, “Against Romanticism,” NR, 102 (Feb. 5, 1940), 187. 
[Discusses Problem of Belief and Hart Crane. Agrees with Brooks’ thesis and sums it 
up thus: (1) In poetry, idea and image are one; (2) wit and irony are essential in- 
a in serious poetry; (3) great poetry can be written without any beliefs at 
all. 
A. Kreymborg, “Poets and Poetry,” LA, 358 (Mar., 1940), 95-96. 
A. Tate, “Understanding Modern Poetry,” EJ, 19 (Apr., 1940), 263-74. 
J. C. Ransom, “Apologia for Modernism,” KR, 2 (Spring, 1940), 247-51. 
[Brooks is very likely “the most expert living ‘reader’ or interpreter of difficult 
verse . . . The intellectualist poets of our time have had no champion his equal.” 
Takes issue with view that Symbolist and Metaphysical poetry are twins. Modern 
poetry has not returned to the Metaphysicals; it lacks firm logical structure. ] 
Robert Daniel, SeR, 48 (July, 1940), 419-24. 
DI Randall Jarrell, “Critical Scholars,” NR, 105 (Oct. 6, 1940), 439. 
I, S. Brown, SeR, 48 (Oct., 1940), 547-52. Albert Guerard, Jr., “Four Ways of Criti- 
cism,” VOR, 16 (Winter, 1940), 150-56. Maynard Mack, “Critical Synthesis,” YR, 
29 (Winter, 1940), 398-402. 
R. P. Blackmur, MLN, 56 (May, 1941), 388-90. [Brooks follows Eliot’s critical posi- 
4 tion. Brooks’ version of poetry is usable, valuable. Here he discovers afresh Eliot’s 
a Waste Land. 
uN H. J. Muller, “The New Criticism in Poetry,” SR, 6 (Spring, 1941), 811-39. 
[Compares Brooks with Blackmur as critic. Attacks Brooks’ exclusive and dimited 
. 
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thesis, his disparagement of Augustan, Romantic, and Victorian poetry—‘“even Cole- 
Fy ridge, whom he admires, finally goes down because he is Coleridge and not Donne.” 
ie His standard is over-simplified. Muller argues for tolerance of differences in theory 
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and taste. Agrees with Sparrow on the meaning in poetry. “The distrust of science 
by the Brooks group is the final explanation of their critical position.” They isolate 
a “pure” or “absolute” art.] (Cf. George Haines, “Forms of Imaginative Prose,” 
SR, 7 (Spring, 1942), 774). 

Literature and the Professors: Literary History vs. Criticism, KR, 2 (Autumn, 1940), 

403-12. (Part I of a symposium). 
Deals with Greenlaw’s Province of Literary History and attacks the academic ap- 
proach to literature. Notes on the Critic’s Function. Compare the companion sym- 
posium in Southern Review for Autumn, 1940, and the Sewanee Review symposium: 
“The Teaching of Literature” (Autumn, 1947). Cf. Brooks’ “Criticism and Liter- 
ary History,” SeR, 55 (Spring, 1947), 199-222. Or “The New Criticism and Scholar- 
ship,” in Twentieth Century English, pp. 371-83. Etc. 

Statements [Appreciations of Wallace Stevens], HA, 127 (Dec., 1940), 29-30. 

Editorial, SR, 7 (Autumn, 1941), iv, vi, viii, x, xii. 

(Annotations under Warren). [Unsigned]. 

An Approach to Literature, ed. Cleanth Brooks, J. T. Purser, and Robert Penn Warren. 
New York: Crofts, 1941. 

An anthology for college students, containing a poetry section with critical ques- 
tions and explications texte. Valuable for these notes. 

The Poem as Organism: Modern Critical Procedure. The Proceedings of the Second Eng- 

lish Institute. New York: Columbia Univ., Pr., 1941. Pp. 20-41. 
On modern critical method with reference to Empson, Richards, Ransom; a sum- 
ming up of some aspects of the “new criticism.” Cf. Donald Stauffer: “Cooperative 
Criticism,” KR, 4 (Winter, 1942), 133-44. A report on the English Institute read- 
ings of Wordsworth’s Ode—interpreted by Gregory, Trilling, Brooks, Pottle (Sept., 
1941). Cf. Chap. 7 of the Urn. 

The Language of Paradox, The Language of Poetry, by Philip Wheelwright, Cleanth 
Brooks, I. A. Richards, Wallace Stevens. Ed. Allen Tate. Princeton Univ. Pr., 1942. 
Pp. 37-61. 

This essay is one of Brooks’ perfections. It contains the core of his view of poetry, 
which is that “paradox is the language appropriate and inevitable to poetry.” Repr., 
but without two footnotes (pp. 45 and 57), in the Urn, pp. 3-20. 

What Deep South Literature Needs, SRL, 25 (Sept. 19, 1942), 8-9, 29-30. 

Criticism and Creation; Tradition. Dictionary of World Literature, ed. J. T. Shipley. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1943. Pp. 134, 585-86. 

Understanding Fiction. By Cleanth Brooks, Jr., and Robert Penn Warren. New York: F. 
S. Crofts, 1943. 

The analyses, glossary of terms, and the appendix on technical problems are useful 
to the apprentice poet and critic. 

Housman’s 1887, Exp. 2, (Mar., 1944), item 34. 

Argues against Scott-Craig’s interpretation. For Brooks’ summing up of Housman see 
Kenyon Review for Winter, 1941. 

Empson’s Criticism, Acc, 4 (Summer, 1944), 208-16. (See under Empson). Repr. in Ac- 
cent Anthology, ed. Kerker Quint and Charles Shattuck. New York: Harcourt, 
1946. Pp. 496-508. 

The New Criticism: A Brief for the Defense, AS, 13 (Summer, 1944), 435-49. 

Reply to Darrel Abel’s “Intellectual Criticism,” AS, 12 (Autumn, 1943), 414-28. 
Analysis of Tennyson’s Tears, Idle Tears. Repr. in the Urn as Chap. 9: “The Moti- 
vation of Tennyson’s Weeper”; in this revised version the argument against Abel 
is omitted, and Break, Break, Break is discussed. Contrast Brooks’ reading of Tears, 
Idle Tears with F. R. Leavis’ analysis in Scrutiny, 13 (Spring, 1945), 53-71. 

Understanding Drama. By Cleanth Brooks and Robert B. Heilman. New York: Henry 
Holt, 1945. 

See sec. 2 of the Introduction, “Drama and Other Literary Forms,” which includes an 
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analysis of Burns’ To a Mouse. 
Rev. by J. G. Rideout, AO, 34 (Apr., 1947), 109-11. 
Eric Bentley, KR, 8 (Spring, 1946), 333-37. 


The New Criticism and Scholarship. Twentieth Century English, ed. W. S. Knickerbocker. 


New York: Philosophical Library, 1946. Pp. 371-83. 
The thesis that criticism and orthodox scholarship supplement each other is illustrat- 
ed by an analysis of Bishop Corbet’s The Fairies Farewell. 


Criticism and Literary History: Marvell’s Horatian Ode, SeR, 55 (Spring, 1947), 199- 


The 


222. 

The ultimate question what the poem is, only the critic can answer. Marvell’s Hora- 
tian Ode used to illustrate this point. 

— Wrought Urn: Studies in the Structure of Poetry. New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, 1947. 

Brooks maintains that a poem is to be criticized primarily as a poem, a position under 
attack by critics whose canon derives from Romantic sources. The well wrought 
urns Brooks analyzes include: Wordsworth’s Beauteous Evening and Westminster 
Bridge sonnets, Donne’s Canonization, Shakespeare’s Phoenix and the Turtle (‘The 
Language of Paradox”); Macbeth (“The Naked Babe and the Cloak of Manliness”) ; 
pl Il Penseroso (“The Light Symbolism in ‘L’Allegro-Il Penseroso’”’); Her- 
rick’s Corinna (“What does Poetry Communicate?”); The Rape of the Lock (‘“The 
Case of Miss Arabella Fermor”); Gray’s Elegy (‘‘Gray’s Storied Urn”); the Intima- 
tions Ode (“Wordsworth and the Paradox of the Imagination”); the Grecian Urn 
Ode (‘Keats’s Sylvan Historian: History Without Footnotes”); Tears, Idle Tears 
and Break, Break, Break (“The Motivation of Tennyson’s Weeper”); Yeats’ Among 
School Children (“‘Yeats’s Great Rooted Blossomer”). In the last chapter (““The 
Heresy of Paraphrase”) properties of these poems are reduced to principles of poetic 
structure. (Yvor Winters’ position furnishes ‘“‘the most respectable example of the 
paraphrastic heresy.”’) 

The only previously unpublished essays are the chapters on Milton and Gray, 
the last chapter, and the two appendices—“Criticism, History, and Critical Relativ- 
ism;” “The Problem of Belief and the Problem of Cognition.” The first comments on 
Stauffer, Pottle’s Idiom of Poetry, the Ransom-Mizener critiques of Shakespeare’s son- 
nets, and makes a defense against H. Muller’s attack on Brooks (see below). The 
second essay is largely on Richards, whose Coleridge on Imagination is again criticized 
in Chap. 7. Chap. I is repr. from Language of Poetry; Chap. 2 from YR, 34 (Summer, 
1945); Chap. 4 from AP, 6 (Autumn, 1940); Chap. § from SeR, 51 (Autumn, 
1943); Chap. 7 from KR, 8 (Winter, 1946); Chap. 8 from SeR, 52 (Winter, 1944); 
Chap. 9 from AS, 13 (Summer, 1944); Chap. 10 from AR, 3 (Apr., 1934). Brooks’ 
essay on Pope should be compared with Leavis’ essay, in Revaluation (1936); Leavis 
anticipates Brooks in regarding Pope’s poetry as a poetry of inclusion. Tillyard’s 
Poetry Direct and Oblique (1934) also informs Brooks’ perspective and parallels 
Brooks’ treatment of statement poetry. Brooks’ interpretation of Gray’s Elegy modi- 
fies Empson’s. Compare Brooks’ reading of Keats’ Urn Ode with those by Murry, 
Leavis, Burke (Accent: Autumn, 1943); Tate (American Scholar: Winter, 1945; 
Spring, 1946); and R. W. Stallman (Toronto Quarterly: Jan., 1947). 

Rev. by Paul Engle, Chicago Tribune, Mar. 16, 1947. H. W. Wells, “Michigan 
Poetry Course,” SRL, 30 (Apr. 12, 1947), p. 50. [The Macbeth essay “is moving 
and powerful.”] Adrienne Koch, “The Poetic Art,” Times Picayune (New Or- 
leans), Apr. 13, 1947, p. 14. [“By this metaphor of the well-wrought urn, Brooks 
sustains his prime belief that a poem is an organic and created unity, to be understood 
mdividually in terms of its viewpoint, atmosphere, language and structure. «Poetry 
has meaning and even wisdom and truth. But its meanings are never to be taken 
in isolation in a prosaic world of flat scientific and cognitive statement.”] George 
Whicher, “‘Clear-Minded Approach,” NYHTB, Apr. 20, 1947, p. 2. [Brooks holds 
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that a poem is to be judged by unchanging criteria, poetry’s mode of expression be- 
ing constant. “The implications of this position run counter to the common accep- 
tance of relative critical standards and to the conviction that a poem is merely the 
expression of a personality or a given cultural period.” ] Esther W. Bates, ‘““Ten Great 
Poems,” Christian Science Monitor, Apr. 26, 1947, p. 16. Roger Hecht, “Paradox 
and Cleanth Brooks,” BR, 2 (Spring, 1947), 47-51. R. P. Blackmur, “The Structure 
of Poetry,” NYTBR, June 8, 1947, pp. 6, 25. [Points out that Brooks’ type of criti- 
cism “is a result of the special kind of reading which went with the establishment of 
the present high reputation of Donne’s poetry and habit of mind”; that his method 
works best on the Metaphysical poets and does less well with Tennyson; and that his 
terms are prejudiced so that “many of his meanings cling to his special omnibus senses 
of paradox and irony . . .”] John Berryman, “Metaphysical or So,” N, 164 (June 
28, 1947), 775-76. [Shares Brooks’ resistance to critical relativism. Considers his 
“disbelief in the literal, and oversubtlety” to be his critical defects, and such readings 
as of Keats’ Urn Ode and Tennyson’s Tears to be corrupted thereby. As for Brooks’ 
theory of poetry (“a structure of meanings, evaluations, and interpretations; and the 
principle of unity which informs it-. . . one of balancing and harmonizing connota- 
tions, attitudes, and meanings”), Berryman sees nothing new in that. Adversely criti- 
cal throughout.] D. A. Stauffer, MLN, 62 (June, 1947), 426-29. H. C. Webster, 
BW, July 20, 1947, p. 8. W. R. Johnson, “High Thought,” Fur, 2 (Summer, 1947), 
72-74. A. Mizener, “The Desires of the Mind,” SeR, 55 (Summer, 1947), 460-69. 
[Agrees with Brooks’ stand against Pottle’s relativistic view of poetry. In certain of 
its aspects poetry, as Brooks rightly insists, is as nearly independent of time and 
place as anything can be. But Brooks is overscrupulous in his delimitation of the area 
in which he operates. His analyses tend to remove the poem from its historical ex- 
perience, etc.] Dudley Fitts, “Bravado With Brilliance,” KR. 9, (Autumn, 1947), 
612-16. [Brings up Brooks’ treatment of the Problem of Intentions (discussed in 
Mizener’s review also) ; but Brooks has answered Fitts’ question in the Houseman 1887 
explication (see above). Claims that Brooks commits the Heresy of Paraphrase and 
comes perilously close to the Heresy of Critical Relativism, the very heresies Brooks 
aims to refute. Singles out the Paradox, Wordsworth, and Yeats essays as the best. 
“Mr. Brooks’s method is structural rather than semantic or periphrastic, and it is 
in this respect that he. differs most widely from William Empson, from whom other- 
wise he derives so much of his technique.” The majority of these readings “will 
survive as long as American criticism survives, and not obscurely.” ] William Emp- 
son, “Thy Darling in an Urn,” SeR, 55 (Autumn, 1947), 691-97. [Reinterprets 
Keats’ Urn Ode, a detailed analysis. Discredits the Milton essay and criticizes the 
Wordsworth and Tennyson readings. Empson squares with Brooks’ genera! position, 
nevertheless.] Cf. Brooks’ Postscript, 697-99. [On Empson’s point that though the 
critic shows us that a poem is a perfect machine, he still needs to ask whether the 
machine works the right way; “the question whether it does work is surely a mat- 
ter of ‘taste’; it can only be left to the reader to try for himself.” Brooks concurs: 
—‘I should be willing to append this statement to every discussion of a poem that 
I have ever written.” ] Monroe K. Spears, “the Mysterious Urn,” WR, 12 (Autumn, 
1947), 54-58. [By Brooks’ theory poetry becomes autonomous and remote from life. 
His criticism is over-specialized, purely xsthetic. His whole effort is devoted to para- 
phrasing the poem’s attitudes and their relationships, and this specialization violates 
his own precept, namely that all parts of a poem contribute to its total meaning. 
Spears takes issue with Brooks’ absolutism. However, “In spite of his theories, Mr. 
Brooks does not in fact view the poems sub specie aeternitatis, nor judge them abso- 
lutely.” Inevitably he does make concessions to the historical approach. “But he ig- 
nores, as far as possible, the historical-relative aspect of poetry, and thereby ignores 
the very real and important problem of reconciling this with the zsthetic-absolute 
aspect which he streses.” The Macbeth essay, Spears thinks, is Brooks’ most brilliant 
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critical piece yet done. But consider Stoll’s attack, in MLR, 42 (Jan., 1947), 9-24. 
Reference to Brooks’ Urn is made by W. R. Benét in SRL, 30 (Mar. 22, 1947), 19, 
with a sophomoric quip at the Macbeth piece. On Brooks’ values see Ransom’s essay 
in KR, 9 (Summer, 1947), 436-56 (cited below).] Josephine Miles, JAAC, 6 (Dec., 
1947), 185-86. B. Deutsch, T, 7 (Dec., 1947), 58-59. 

The Waste Land: An Analysis. T. S. Eliot: A Study of His Writings by Several Hands. 
Focus Three, ed. B. Rajan. London: Dennis Dobson, 1947. Pp. 7-36. 
Repr. from Modern Poetry, but with variations in the text (e.g., the opening pages 
are here revised). 


II: His Reviews 


SwR [A. E. Housman, The Name and Nature of Poetry], 19 (Autumn, 1933), 25-26. 
Housman’s poetry is at odds with his critical position. On 1887. 

SwR [T. S. Eliot, The Use of Poetry], 19 (Winter, 1934), 1-2. 

SwR [Edna St. V. Millay, Wine from these Grapes], 20 (Apr., 1935), 1-5. 

NR [I. A. Richards, Coleridge on Imagination], 85 (Nov. 13, 1935), 26-27. High 

raise of Richards’ study. Critically unimportant, as a review. 

AO TR. P. T. Coffin, Red Sky. in the Morning], 23 (July, 1936), 168-71. 

SR [John Masefield, A Letter from Pontus; Michael Roberts, Poems; W. C. Williams, 
Adam & Eve; etc.], 2 (Autumn, 1936), 391-98. 

P [Stephen Spender, The Destructive Element], 50 (Aug., 1937), 280-84. His mud- 
dlement begins with his definition of the relation between science and religion and 
between science and poetry. Discusses Spznder’s views on the Problem of Belief in 
Poetry. 

PaR [T.S. Eliot, The Family Reunion], 6 (Summer, 1939), 114-16. 

KR_ [Robert Frost, Collected Poems], 1 (Summer, 1939), 325-27. 

The form of his poems is diffuse. His limitation in this respect “is pretty well 
measured by his use of metaphor.” 

MLN [A. Quiller-Couch, ed., The New Oxford Book of English Verse], 56 (June, 1941), 
478. 

Since the original appearance of this collection some forty years ago, “there have 
occurred a profound change in our conception of poetry and a profound change in 
taste.” Quiller-Couch’s recognition of this revolution is not a critically informed one! 
[A. E. Housman, Collected Poems], 3 (Winter, 1941), 105-09. 

This is one of the half-dozen best pieces of Housman criticism. Housman distrusted 
irony and wit as smacking of the unpoetic intellect, and he distrusted “the obscur- 
ity of metaphor to the point of reducing it to the clarity of abstraction.” His work 
reveals the limitations imposed by an cesthetic that crippled it; the best effects 
of his poetry cannot be defended in terms of his critical position. His best poetry 
was achieved “in spite of the immediate tradition out of which he wrote.” These re- 
marks are cogent to an understanding of Brooks’ own critical canon. 

MLN [Letters on Poetry from W. B. Yeats to Dorothy Wellesley], 57 (Apr., 1942), 
312-13. 

KR [W. H. Auden, The Double Man; John Peale Bishop, Selected Poems], 4 (Spring, 
1942), 244-47. 

MLN [Louis MacNeice, The Poetry of W. B. Yeats], 58 (Apr., 1943), 319-20. 

SeR [Alfred Kazin, On Native Grounds], 51 (Jan., 1943), 52-61. 

KR [Henry W. Wells, The American Way of Poetry; T. K. Whipple, Study Out the 
Land; Yvor Winters, The Anatomy of Nonsense], 6 (Spring, 1944), 282-88. 
“My own views of the nature and function of metrics are not too far from* Win- 
ters’ own.” Brooks rejects, however, Winters’ opinion on Eliot’s metrics in The Waste 
Land. A significant criticism. 

[Allen Tate, The Winter Sea], 66 (Aug., 1945), 324-29. 
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KR [Mary M. Colum, From These Roots], 54 (Spring, 1946), 334-43. 

MLN [Donald Stauffer, The Nature of Poetry], 62 (June, 1947), 426-29. 

SeR [Horace Gregory and Marya Zaturenska, A History of American Poetry 1900- 
1940], 55 (Summer, 1947), 470-77. 
A very able review of a very bad book. Their History is unsatisfactory as history 
and as criticism. They have misconceived “the very problem presented by their book 
—that of the nature of literary history. I am quite certain that they are untimate- 
ly confused with regard to some of the basic problems involved in a definition of 
poetry itself.” 


lll: Criticism on Brooks 


Aiken, Conrad. “Back to Poetry,” AM 166 (Aug., 1940), 217-23. 
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Finding his text in Brooks’ Macbeth chapter of the Urn, Stoll “looks into the critical 
theory summed up as ‘Symbolism in Shakespeare.’ His main discontent with it is il- 
lustrated in the words, ‘But Macbeth, I remember, is a play,’ and then, ‘if Macbeth 
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Tate, Allen. Recent American Poetry and Poetic Criticism (1943), p. 11. 
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ature (1943), p. 29. 
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” (P. 234-35). 
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